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HE enquiry into Mr. Blaine’s transactions in the Northern Pa- 
cific and Little Rock and Fort Smith stocks and bonds took a 
singular turn last week, in the appearance on the scene of a witness 
from Boston named Mulligan, who had, through his connection with 
Mr. Fisher, one of Mr. Blaine’s friends in that city, become cogni- 


zant of these transactions, or some of them. The witness's testi- 


mony was not important on the first day; but on the second he | 


appeared before the Committee and said Mr. Blaine had obtained 
from him a packet of fifteen of his (Blaine’s) letters, which con- 
tained important corroborative evidence, on a promise to return 
them, which promise he had, after vain pleadings with the witness 
not to produce them, broken, and retained the letters. Mulligan 
even alleged that Blaine had said that the production of the Ictters 
would ruin him and his wife and children, and threatened to com- 
mit suicide if they were produced before the Committee, and offered 
to get the witness a consulship. The ruin and suicide part of the 
story Blaine denied, but admitted the consulship part, as jocose, 
however; he declared the letters were strictly private, but perfectly 
innocent and creditable, and had nothing to do with the matter 
under investigation, yet refused to produce them, though he agreed 
to let the Committee read them under pledge of sec The 
Committee declined to examine them in this way, and Mr. Blaine 
then submitted them to two ‘ eminent counsel,” Messrs. Jeremiah 
lack and Matthew Carpenter, who, after deeply scrutinizing them, 
advised Blaine not to give them up. 





On this, Mr. Blaine, seeing that the letters must‘sooner or later 
come out, and knowing Mulligan had made a memorandum of their 
contents, produced the letters in the House, and had them read by 
the clerk, making arunning explanation of their contents, declaring 
that he had been treated with gross unfairness by the Investigating 
Committee, that the chairman had suppressed a despatch from 
Josiah Caldwell exonerating him from ail share in the 864,000 
transaction with the Union Pacific, and making what he called an 
appeal from the Committee to 44,000,000 American 
This bold move took the Democrats completely by surprise, 
and they failed to take any notice of the fact that Mr. 
Blaine was not entitled to the floor at all, or that the motion 
he made to have the Judiciary Committee report the 
about the telegram was entirely out of order. 
chairman, was obliged to admit that he had received a despatch 
from Caldwell, and the Democrats only recovered their senses in 
time to prevent a vote on Mr. Blaine’s resolution and to refer it to 
the Committee which it was intended to censure. The apparent 
success, however, which Mr. Blaine won is, unless we are greats 
mistaken, more than spoiled by the character of the letters he pro- 
duced. Some of these relate to business affairs not having anything 
to do with the present investigation, but all of them show that as 
Speaker of the House he was deeply involved in railroads always in 
need of legislation, while one or two look more like direet corrup 
tion than anything else. It appears from one of the two letters 
dated October 4, 1869, that in the March session of that year (Mr. 
Blaine’s first term as Speaker) a bill renewing the land-grant to 
the State of Arkansas for the Little Rock road came up, and an 
attempt was made to saddle the bill with a fatal amendment 
not germane to its purpose. According to Mr. Blaine’s letter, 
‘‘Root and the other members from Arkansas, who were 
their best for their own bill, were in despair,” 
for, says Mr. Blaine, ‘‘it was well known,” if the attem 
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ceeded, “the whole thing would have gone on the table (in th« 


Senate) and slept the sleep of death.” Root came to Blain 
and asked what he could do, and Blaine got him out 
of the serape by sending his own page to General Lo 
gan. and telling the latter to make the point that the amend 
ment was not germane. This was done, the point was sustained 
by Mr. Blaine, and the bill at once passed. In this wav the land 
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mad it is evident 
that Caldwell did not do all that Blaine expected, for on Octob 

{he writes the letter to Warren Fisher, 
passage of the land-grant act by his assistance, a 


negotiations with the Little Rock road now began, 


giving the history of the 
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nd suggesting tu 


Fisher to tell the story to Caldwell, and point out to him that he 
(Blaine) had, without knowing it at the time, done him ‘a er 

favor.” Not satisfied with this, he writes another letter on t) 
same subject on the same day, in which he refers to Fisher's advice 
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‘“‘to make as much as I [ 
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him to do his “utmost to this end 
real history of the transaction, it is interesting to turn to Mi 
Blaine’s explanation on the floor of the House a month ago, and se 
how far the two agree. He there represents d that the Little Rock 
‘‘Company derived its life, franchise, and value wholly from. th: 
State of Arkansas.” It now appears thatin 1869 he represented to 
the projectors of the road that the land-grant was due to the Con 


be only * natural” te 
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securities as he might in any others, is comple 
fact, the letters are a very damaging exposure. 


Under these cireumstanees, the shouting of his friends over his 
“pluck” and | chastisement the amazing. 


His newspaper defenders talk as if he were a criminal on trial, who 


of Democrats is 
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is perfectly justified in any audacious move by which he can eseapx 
the penitentiary—the fact being that he is a candidate for the Presi- 
deney of the United States, who has been working hard for the 
nomination, and whose integrity has never been impeached until 


now, and that what the publie want to know is not whether he ought 


| to be in the penitentiary, but whether he is, as he ought to be, a 


person so stainless and so far above reproach that the chief-magis 
ts vast powers, may, in a time of 


0 his bands. 


tracy of this great nation, with i 
great corruption and disorder, be safely committed t 
From this point of view, his deep sense of the privacy of private 
letters, and his unwillingness to let the world read a harmless and 
honorable business correspondence, and his eager committal of his 
honor to the custody of Messrs. Black and Carpenter, followed by 
his cool production, as proofs of his innocence, of evidence directly 
to the contrary, wear the appearance of sorry farce. There 
pears to be no question that he sold Little Rock and Fort Smith 
bonds on commission, and this suggests the enquiry whether he was 
not selling the Northern Pacific “interest ” on commission too. 
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The Reform Club of this city, which comprises all the best Re- 
publieans in it, has held a meeting and appointed a very strong 
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delegation to go to Cincinnati and present an address to the 
Convention, and to work for the nomination of Bristow. The 
address sets forth that this State is the real “ battle-ground of the 
”; that the people want the Republican party to remain in 
power only on condition that the promises of specie payment and 


canvass 


The Nation. 


| itself at the end of the current year between last year’s estimates 


civil-service reform made in 1872 shall be fulfilled; that the first | 


has only resulted in a further pledge to resume in 1879, and that 
‘after some beneficent experiments,” has been 
‘openly, wilfully, and totally broken by Congress and the Presi- 
dent”; that the long delay in resuming specie payments keeps the 
business of the country depressed; and that the neglect to reform 
the civil service exposes the country to a greater peril, and has, in 
this State, resulted in the formation of an ‘odious and intolerant 
oligarchy ” of office-holders which ‘‘menaces the very system 
of our Government.” The address declares the belief of the Club 
that a great majority of the people distrust the Democrats, but, at 
the same time, predicts that if the Convention neglects to prove by 
its platform and nominations that the “flagrant decay of official 
faith and integrity which has occurred during the present Federal 
Administration is not the fault of the Republican party itself, but 
of unfaithful servants,” the Democrats will carry the election; de- 
mands the nomination of candidates ‘“‘ whose lives afford a more 
trustworthy pledge ,than the resolutions of any convention” that 
they will be real reformers; insists that the “sacred pledge ” of re- 
sumption in 1879 shall be carried out; that the appointing power 
shall be taken from Congress and restored to the Executive, and 
terms of office made dependent upon honesty and capacity. 


the other promise, 


An enormous quantity of evidence has been taken as to Secretary 
Robeson by the Naval Investigating Committee, the sum and sub- 
stance of which is as follows: When Mr. Robeson entered public life 
in 1869, he was a poor man, not having $20,000 in the world, and 
no means of support except a small country practice as a lawyer. 
\t about the same time he entered into relations of a confi- 
dential character with the firm of A. G. Cattell & Co., engaged in 
the “ grain and flour commission ” business, with a capital of about 
$30,000, no profits, and having no connection with the navy. It 
appears from the evidence of the Cattells themselves that their com- 
mission business, since Mr. Robeson came into office, has consisted 
almost entirely of levying heavy percentages on all the contracts with 
the Navy Department, the contractors paying the money because of 
the Cattells’ supposed influence with the Secretary. It also appears 
that there have been large money transactions between them and 
the Secretary, whose bank deposits have swollen from almost 
nothing when he went into the Treasury to the sum of $319,000 
deposited with three separate banking-houses between April 4, 
1872, and April 4, 1876; that Mr. Robeson’s property at Long 
Branch was paid for by E. G. Cattell; that he gave Mr. Robeson 
$3,000, which is entered under the mysterious head of * gratuity 
account”; that Mrs. Robeson made private purchases of one of the 
contractors whom the Cattells bled, the contractors taking off a 
eertain percentage from the face of the bills paid by Robeson ; that 
the book-keeping of the firm is so confused as to be unintelligible, 
and papers of importance have been destroyed, while sums as large 
as $180,000 are entered in a lump, without reference to the items 
composing them. The Cattells, of course, deny that Robeson was 
in any way privy to their “commission business,” but this is almost 
incredible. 





The dead-lock on the appropriations between the two Houses of 
Congress still looks threatening, and there are only three weeks 
left before the beginning of a new fiscal year in which to remove 
the difficulty. This really arises not from the necessity of the case, 
because the Republicans in the Senate are willing enough to make 
reasonable reductions in the estimates, but from the anxiety of the 
Democrats that the reductions shall appear to have been caused by 
a burning Democratic thirst for reform and a truly anti-Republican 
zeal for economy. Mr. Randall, who at the beginning of the ses- 
sion announced that the expenses were to be cut down $40,000,000, 
has lately been giving out that a terrible discrepancy is going to show 
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of receipts and the actual income of the Treasury. But the best 
authorities make this deficiency only five or six millions. The 
Senate has voted to keep the President’s salary at $50,000 a year, 
and has also pussed a bill for the return of the Japanese indemnity, 
providing, curiously enough, that the principal of the fund shall 
be returned, but the accumulations of interest retained by the 
United States. On what principle this is done it is hard to say, 
and will probably be still harder to explain to the Japanese, inas- 
much as our returning the principal is a distinct recognition of our 
liability for the accumulations of the fund, as Mr. Edmunds insisted 
during the debate. The House has passed the Army Reduction 
Bill, and a new attempt to repeal the Resumption Act has failed, 
owing to an adverse opinion of the chair on a point cf order, the 
ruling being sustained by the House. On Tuesday, however, by a 
vote of 115 to 97, the House amended its rules in favor of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, empowering it to report any bill 
relating to the currency at any time. This measure was adopted in 
the Democratic caucus, and it means that the soft-money men will 
make a successful attempt to repeal the Resumption Act, so far as 
the House can do it, before the meeting of the St. Louis Convention. 


The minority report of the Senate Committee on the Pacific 
Railroads brings out the imbecility and impotence of the Govern- 
ment in its dealings with them more clearly than the report of the 
majority. The sum and substance of the minority’s argument is 
that the Government has no security for its loan, that principles of 
common honesty and respect for vested rights forbid it to alter its 
agreement with the roads contained in the original statutes, and, 
therefore, it will do well to make the best arrangement with the 
Companies it can. There is no single peint in the history of the 
contest between the Government and the roads in which the former 
has not been ignominiously defeated, no act passed by Congress 
which has not thoroughly undermined the public interests, and no 
lawsuit arisen in which the terms of the contract have not 
turned out to be so favorable to the Companies that it might as well 
have been enacted by them instead of by their Congressional tools. 
Nominally, the security of the United States for the $64,000,000 
advanced to the lines was, first, a mortgage of the property, second, 
a lien of 5 per cent. of the net earnings, and, third, half the Gov- 
ernment transportation money. Actually, the mortgage turns out 
to be a second mortgage, and the interest on it, instead of being 
payable, as all other mortgage interest is, semi-annually, is payable 
(this has been decided by the Supreme Court) on the maturity of 
the bonds, when the Companies conclusively prove they shall not 
have the money to pay it with; and this leaves the 5 per cent. of 
earnings and half the transportation money as the totally inade- 
quate sources for the accumulation of a fund which in twenty or 
thirty years ought to amount to $150,000,000. There has not been the 
slightest pretence of any attempt on the part of the Companies to 
accumulate a fund for the payment of the money advanced by the 
Government, and everybody knows that a great part of the money 
so advanced was, at least in the case of the Union Pacific road, not 
used in building the line, but corruptly distributed as “ divi- 
dends” among the stockholders of a parasitic corporation, com- 
posed of the proprietors of the road and a number of Congressmen, 
who pocketed the money as their wages for conniving at the 
swindle. 








Captain J. B. Eads, who is building the jetties at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, has become involved in an unfortunate and un- 
necessary dispute with Major Howell, of the United States Engi- 
neers, wbo was, with General Humphreys, one of the advocates of 
the Fort St. Philip Canal. The grant obtained by Captain Eads 
from the Government (one of the least objectionable that ever passed 
through Congress) stipulates that nothing is to be paid him unless 
he succeeds in securing twenty feet of water through the South 
Pass to the Gulf within the specified time. Now, Captain Eads 
declares that the work is going on in the most encouraging 
manner, that he has already got sixteen feet, so that the 
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largest coasting steamers have been sent to sea over the 
bar, ‘‘on which scarcely eight feet of water could be found last 
year.” Major Howell, on the other hand, declares in a published 
letter that there are only twelve feet cf water at the South Pass, 
that the ‘‘nucleus of a new bar” exists in front of the jetties, that 
a shoal is making out to this nucleus, and that in short the jetties 
are deving no good. 
cates from his engineers that Major Howell’s statements are un- 
founded, and he protests against his enterprise being embarrassed 


Against all this Captain Eads brings certifi- | 


by officers having no immediate connection with the work, and | 


has written a letter to the Secretary of War, begging that 
any further interference on the part of such officers be 
prevented, and that instructions be issued to the inspect- 
ing officer authorized by the Jetty Act to furnish him directly 
with any information as to the result of the work he may need, 


and that he be ordered to report to the Secretary of War instead of 


to the Chief of Engineers. Whether this is desirable or not we do 
not know; but it is certainly a great mistake to allow engineer offi- 
cers in the employment of General Humphreys, who is known to 
have no faith in the jetty system, to write letters to the newspapers 
ridiculing the experiment when the department of the service to 
which they belong stands in a judicial attitude to the undertaking. 
This, at any rate, ought to be stopped. 





The Committee appointed by the Bar Association to investigate 
the charges against Mr. Charles O’Conor—if there can be said to 
be charges where the only person interested decliues to make any, 
and expresses a feeling of profound gratitude to the person accused 
—has made a report completely exoncrating Mr. O’Conor; de- 
claring him to have acted throughout the Forrest case with a deli- 
cate sense of professional honor, to have taken no improper or ex- 
cessive fees —in fact, to have taken very moderate fees—and to have 
never given anybody any right to suppose that he intended acting 
gratuitously. 


Money continues to pile up in the New York banks, and they 
now hold a surplus reserve of $16,500,000, which is about $500,000 
less than the surplus reserve held a year ago, and about $5,000,000 
less than that held at the beginning of June, 1874. The only anxiety 
which money-lenders have, as to the next ninety days, is how 
to employ their money without risk at 3 to 4 per cent. At the 
Stock Exehange the week has witnessed an advance in securities, 
bonds, and stocks, and this while there have been further reductions 
in the rates of the trunk-line railroads and the telegraph com- 
panies. The railroads which mine as well as carry coal have, in 
order to sustain their securities, agreed to diminish production for 
sixty days—a step which evokes hostility from every branch of in- 
dustry that uses coal, as Well as from the great body of small 
consumers. 
Europe the foreign markets for securities have drooped, with the re- 
sult of stiffening the price of gold here. The range of our paper 
“dollar,” measured by the gold standard, was, during the week, 
from .8898 to .8869. 





Abdul Aziz has been kind enough to his nephew and successor 
to take himself off by opening his veins with a pair of scissors—a 
fact to which nineteen physicians, of different nationalities, have 


testified in writing, but which, we presume, many people, remem- | 


bering the old Turkish customs, will hesitate about believing. At 
all events, the way is thus made somewhat plainer for Murad, who 
has not yet been recognized by the Great Powers, but probably will 
be now without delay. Abdul Aziz appears to have been hoarding 
great sums of money, besides his frightful outlay on his harem and 
palaces. These leaks will now be stopped, the civil list probably 


the reformers ought, above all things, to insist upon. In fact, it would 
not be unreasonable for the Great Powers to refuse to recognize a 
polygamous monarch as their equal. 
where to give some reasons for believing that Murad will turn out 
no better than bis uncle, and that the Ottoman Empire is in its last 
days. What most excites public curiosity at this moment is the part 
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| England is going to play in the mélée. The general belict is that 


she will resist any attempt at aggrandizement on the part of Russia ; 
that Germany will probably not be sorry to have her take this pes 
tion; and that somehow the imbroglio will end to 
of Austria. 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who was tor so many years English 
Minister at Constantinople, and for the greater part of his y 

' exercised paramount influence in the counsels of the Sultan, and 
has been celebrated by Kinglake in the History of the Crimean 
War as ‘‘ the Great Eltchi,” has sent a plan of Turkish salvation 
to the London Times, in which, after tracing the decline of ‘Turkes 
since the abortive attack of Solyman on Vienna, he proposes equal 
ity before the law ; the admission of all, both Christians and Turks, 





the admission of the members of the two ereeds, in 
numbers, to the Council of State and all other se 
councils; the general recognition of religious freedom; the intl 
tion of punishment or forfeiture by due process of law only ; 
establishment of a board of trade containing a fair propertion of 
foreigners ; and the embodiment of all these reforms in a convention 
between the Sultan and the Western Powers, the exec of 
them to be superintended by a mixed responsible Commission. 
There is nothing very new in thisscheme; what is remarkable about 
it is that it emanates from perhaps the most bopeful and powerful 
friend the Turks have ever had, and one who knows the seer¢ 
their strength and weakness better than perhaps any ether livin 
statesman. 


into the army ; 
equal 
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That such a man should propose that the Western 
Powers should assume part of the task of governing ‘Turkey, is a 
sure sign that things are in a bad way. 


The Khedive has issued a decree in support of his eredit pro 
viding for the organization of a Supreme Council of the Treasury, 
containing ten members—five foreigners and five natives. The 
first section, which will be composed of three foreigners, will have 
the inspection of the central treasury and the supervision of its 
accounts, and the whole Council have apparently unlimited powers 
of enquiry into the finanees of the state, and the right to examine 
and amend the budget submitted to it by the Minister of Finance at 
the close of every financial year. The task of organizing the Coun- 
cil is committed to Signor Scialoja, a member of the Italian Senate, 
and an able financier. There can be no doubt of the value of this 
arrangement as a means of restoring Egyptian credit, but it fur- 
nishes another curious iliustration of the way in which the semi- 
barbarous states are passing, through their economical necessities, 
under the control of the great commercial Powers. 


In Spain the question of religious toleration seems in a fair way 
of being settled, the Cortes having, as we said soyme weeks a 


g igo, 


Simeoni, having taken his departure in disgust. The question of 
the Biscayan and Navarrese fucros is more diflicult to manage. 
The delegates who went down to Madrid to negotiate with Senor 
Canovas were inexorable in their refusal to come under the common 
law, but he would hear of no compromise, and probably by this 
time the duties in those provinces have been raised from 6 per cent. 
to 27 per cent. as in the rest of Spain, the free trade in tobacco is 
gcne, and they will have to supply conscripts to the army. The 
question whether they will submit without resistance has been caus- 
ing much anxiety, but the probability is that their exhaustion in 
the service of Don Carlos will leave them no alternative. ‘The dis- 
cussion of the budget has brought out charges of gross corruption 


| in the management of the Treasury since 1869, and a commission 


| of enquiry consisting of twenty-one members has been appointed. 
fixed at a moderate sum, and the harem abolished—a reform which | 


We have little doubt the disorders of the last seven years have given 
plenty of oceasion for peculation and fraud, and that our own 


| corruptionists will be in a few months telling us joyously, ‘*‘ Why, 


We have endeavored else- | 
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these things occur everywhere, only in monarchical countries they 
Look at England in the days of Walpole, look at 
the Duke de Saldanha, and look at Spain. The fact is that ou 
press, - 
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MR. BLAINE’S APOLOGISTS. 


MHE fact that Mr. Blaine is a candidate for the Presidency is lead- 
ing seme respectable newspapers into defences of him which 
>re likely to do a good deal of mischief with regard to things much 
important than bis or any man’s reputation. 
not need to form any 


his dealings in stocks and bonds in order to be fully satisfied that 


more 


he was at least very imprudent, and bas placed himself in positions 


which lay him open to grave suspicion—and this, in a public man of 


lis pretensions, is @ very serious matter, and is not to be met or dis- 
posed of by denunciations of “ scandal-mongers ” and wild assevera- 
tions that he has done nothing wrong, or nothing more than “ every 
citizen has a right to do.” Some of these who are indulging in 
tris sort of talk on Mr. Blaine’s behalf only indulge in it because 
his reputation is part of the party capital, but then it helps to blunt 
(he moral sense of the community and to make bad and dangerous 
precedents. We must at this crisis keep up our standards of official 
propriety, no matter who suffers by it. The rules which govern the 
eonduct of men in publie life are of enormous importance; the 
number of candidates we have for the Presidency is of very little. 
We may add, too, that this is not the time for wholesale abuse of 
‘‘tale-bearers” and ‘‘slanderers,’ for holy indignation over 
these assaults on the characters of our public men. We know 
of nothing, we repeat, and nothing has come to light during 
the past year, to relieve our politicians from the necessity of 
inswering charges. Several of them have been successfully ac- 
cused of corruption in one form or another, and we all perceive that 


> or 


there is so much corruption abroad that nobody is now above sus- | 


picion, and it is a necessary condition of reform that no accusation 
should be treated as too improbable for examination. Each ease 
has, in the present condition of affairs, to be examined on its merits, 
without any preliminary rolling of eyes or holding up of the hands 
over the prevailing love of defamation. The crisis is too serious for 
cant of any kind. When we consider that the present Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs has once been proved guilty 
of corruption, and had to leave the Cabinet on account of it; that 
the late Secretary and Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury have 


had to retire from public life for corruption, or connivance 
at corrupt practices, and the late Secretary of the Interior 
shared the same fate; that the President’s Private Sec- 
retary has had to resign his office for a similar reason: 
that a late Vice-President retired under suspicion of tak- 
ing money, and lying about it; that the late Secretary of 


~ 


War is under indictment for corruption; that the President’s 
brother has confessed to trading in offices given him by the Presi- 
deut; that $25,000 of a railroad corruption fund was traced to 
the pockets of the International Commissioner sent to Europe by 
the Centennial Commission ; and that the late Minister to England 
has been convicted of lending his name to fraudulent speculators— 
we cannot help feeling amazed at the uproar which some people 
ave making about the widespread readiness to believe evil about 
public men. There is nothing wonderful about it. It is natural, 
and it may be made useful’ It is not an outbreak of envy, hatred, 
or malice. It is the wholesome vigilance of a master who has found 
that his servants have been robbing him; and it ought to last until 
every one against whom aught can be said has proved himself 
nbove reproach. It assails nobody who is not in office or seeking 
office ; any man who chooses can avoid these investigations by re- 
tiring into private life and staying there. Moreover, it is usually 
ascribed to an “ unserupulous” or “unbridled” press. But why 
so? Most of the “‘ statesmen ” who have been recently brought to 
vrief by exposure were not first assailed by the press or hunted 
down by it. Cameron fell before Congressional investigation ; 
so did Richardson ; so did Sawyer; so did Belknap; so did Colfax. 
Delano was slain by a college professor ; Orville Grant criminated 
limself; Babeock was laid low by the Grand Jury and the District 
The Nation has pursued Schenck since 1872, but he was 
In fact, it is 


\ttormey. 
finally breught to juetice by a Congressional enquiry. 


opinion about the guilt or innocence of 


Nation. 
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| difficult to say who the innocent victims of newspaper assaults are. 
| We have asked repeatedly to have one of them named, but have 


One does 


| guise. 





never succeeded in getting any reply. There have been charges 
made against many persons by newspapers, it is true, but who is 
the upright man who has suffered by them? Mr. E. P. Smith, of 
the Indian Commission, figured in this r6le for a while, until he fell 
into Professor Marsh’s hands, who remorselessly tore off the dis- 
There is no clean-handed person in public life who cannot 
defy the press or disregard it. It may, if he is sensitive, destroy bis 
comfort for a day or two, but this is the worst he has to fear from 
it. His character and, let us add, his reputation are beyond its 
power. 

Mr. Blaine, therefore, is entitled to no privileges or considera- 
tion as a martyr. He is undergoing no examination that is not 
legitimate and reasonable. His aceusers have given no sign of 
special malevolence towards him, and the public is not unduly in- 
quisitive about his affairs. The American people have a right to 
know for certain whether a man who, at this great crisis in the his- 
tory of the Government, offers himself for the highest office in the 
state, has prostituted any office he has filled, or betrayed any 
public trust reposed in him, or has been mixed up in any of 
the corrupt dealings between speculators and politicians which 
have been so prominent a feature in our domestic affairs during the 
last ten years. The process of finding this out may not be pleasant 
or savory either for the individual or the public, but we are sure it 
is wholesome; and we must protest, therefore, against the news- 
papers helping any candidate to escape enquiry under cover of 
irrelevant denunciation of all accusations whatever. 

It ought not to be forgotten, and we see that Mr. Blaine himself 
has not forgotten it, that the position of a legislator towards per- 
sons who are calling, or are likely to call, for the exercise of his 
powers for their private benefit, is essentially a judicial position. 
He has to decide between them and the public. His first duty is, 
therefore, not to accept favors from them, or put himself under any 
obligations to them, or become interested in the success of their 
enterprises. If it be said that this rule would cut a member of Con- 
gress off from a great many good and innocent investments, we 
answer that it would no doubt, but that this is one of the incon- 
veniences of publie life which men who like public life ought to be 
prepared to face, and which nobody who cares more for money than 
for legislation is compelled to undergo. In other words, a member 
of Congress, or a foreign minister, or a judge, or the President, has 
not ‘‘ the same right as any other citizen to invest his money where 
he pleases.” He may invest it in ways that would bring his public 
duty into conflict with his private interest ; and even if he was sure 
that bis conscience would triumph over his interest, he has no right 
toshake the confidence of the people in their government by laying 
himself open to reasonable, natural, and almost unavoidable sus- 
picion. 

Applying all this to Mr. Blaine’s lately published letter to Mr. 
Fisher in connection with his subsequent explanation of it—we 
shall not now touch on the parole evidence in the enquiry pending 
at Washington—we find that he, in the first place, acknowledges 
himself to be engaged in inducing his personal friends to 
purchase an interest in a land-grant road, which interest, he 
declares, he ‘cannot touch” (that is, become possessed of) him- 
self because of his position as a legislator. But, then, the 
reasons which prevented his becoming a_ proprietor himself 
obviously forbade his selling to others. The value of the 
interest in the Northern Pacific Railroad was in 1870 alto- 
gether prospective. When Mr. Blaine, therefore, induced his 
friends to purchase it on his solicitation and recommendation, 
he thereby created a strong reason for his desiring that it should 
prove profitabie, and a reason which might fairly be thought likely 
to affect his integrity as Speaker of the House should the Company 
come before Congress for further aid. The impropriety of this pre- 
liminary step in the trawvsaction is, therefore, as plain as possible, 
although we are assuming that he received for his sales of bonds 


no commission from the vendor of the “interest.” Toat Mr. 
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Blaine himself should not see it, and that papers like the New 
York Tribune and the Boston Advertiser should net be able to point 
it out to him, is little short of alarming. But, then, he adds that 
“a strange revolution of circumstances” had for a second time 
given him the “control of an interest.” This, again, is caleulated 
to give rise to suspicion. There are only two ways in which the 
Speaker of the House could “control” an interest in a railroad, by 
purchase or by gift. Purchase, Mr. Blaine acknowledges, would 
have been improper, and a giit from the promoters of the road 
would have been a bribe. What conclusion, then, are we to hold 
about the ‘‘ strange revolution of circumstances”? Moreover, the 
connection of the Speaker of the House with a land-grant road ought 
not to need secresy. If it is legitimate, it may be made public. Why, 
therefore, is Mr. Blaine not at liberty to tell from whom he obtained 
the interest which he proposed to sell to his Boston friends, and why 
did he request these friends, when *“ conferring about the matter,” 
to keep his name quiet”? The Zribune tries to dispose of all thi. 
on Mr. Blaine’s behalf by saying that all that Mr. Blaine did in 
this whole transaction was to “ advise a personal friend to ‘ go i 
on the ground floor’ and tell him of a chance to do it.” But, in po'nt 
of fact, he offered to show him the door, and open it for him, and 
pay over the money for him; and, tn advising him to “go in on 
the ground floor,” he tacitly bound himself, if the opportunits 
offered, to make * the ground floor” a pleasant place for his friend 
to be. The ‘ground floor” is the slang term in whieh railroad 
operators describe the first division of the stock among the }ro- 
jectors and their friends, which is usually made at a very low or 
nominal rate, the money to build the road being usually provided 
by the sale of bonds. We do not know of any solid objection that 
“an be made to the transaction where the building of the road is 
an ordinary commercial undertaking, in which individuals stake 
their money or credit, and get what profit they can. But in the 
case of roads like the Pacific lines, built mainly by Government aid, 
“ the ground floor ” was not a reputable place. On the contrary, it 
has been during the last ten years a haunt of gamblers, jobbers, 
and “ confidence men,” full of dead men’s bones ané all uncleanness, 
to which an upright and public-spirited citizen would be loth eitirer 
to go himself or advise his friends to go. We are sorry to think 
that the Speaker of the House should have been there, or have becu 
running about trying to get his friends to enter it, but we are 
sorrier still to find newspapers on which the public must at this 
juncture look for light and guidance in the formation of its jude- 
ments, trying to get people to believe that there was nothing wroiig 
about it. Mr. Biaine’s course is not half as mischievous as that «f 
his apologists. 
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THE TURKISH REVOLUTION. 
{ jennenn is not much probability that the change of Sultans at 
Constantinople will work any essential change in the situation, 


though courtesy requires the Great Powers to wait and see before | 


insisting on the acceptance of the Gortchakoff Note, of the con- 
tents of which we gave a summary last week. It will probably 
bring some slight relief to the treasury by furnishing money from 
the hoards of Abdul Aziz to pay the salaries of the Government 
employés at the capital, and perhaps to supply something also for 
the troops; but it is very improbable that it will bring about any 
serious or permanent reform. This would be true eve: if the evils 
from which Turkey is suffering were political merely, and not also 
social and religious. A fruitful revolution of any sort would hardly 
be possible with civil war raging in the provinces and the Govern- 
ment. bankrupt, and foreign powers more than half ready for a par- 
tition of the empire—no matter what the character of the govern- 
ing class. With the governing class what it is in Turkey, sucha 
revolution may be pronounced wholly out of the question. The 
hopes which are now cherished about Murad were cherished also 
about Abdul Aziz, and the first year or two of his reign seemed to 
justify them, but they are just as sure to be disappointed in the 
former cuse as in the latter. The education both of the boys of the 
imperial family in Turkey and of those of the high officials is utter- 
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ly destruetive of all energy or persistence, and is devoid of all 


elevating traditions and of all discipline. [If men capable of such 
tasks as the restoration of the Turkish Empire could be bred in th: 
harem, it would make one doubtful whether Western civilization 


Was not in great part based on a delusion. ‘The son of asultan or of 


i a wealthy pasha is brought up among a crowd of ignorant women, 
| of whom his mother is one, and who, he finds out at a very early 
| age, have been collected by his father for purposes of sensual grati 


fication, and are guarded like cattle. The very first lesson of live 


| Which be learus is that the chief advantage of power and riches lie 


} 


in the opportunity they afford for sloth and licentiousness, and Uh 


| earliest present he receives from his parents as he approaches man 


hood is apt to be a female slave, who is euphemistically called 
wile.” Of late years, efforts have been made to give to youths bred 


in a nursery of this sort a French or English education ; but we be- 


| lieve we are within the mark when we say that in not one case out 


of a hundred have they suceeceded. The young Turk who is sen 

abroad, or supplied with French or English tutors, acquires one o: 
two foreign languages, a smattering perhaps of some science and © 
military tuetics—not strategy—and at the same time loses his conti 

dence in his own creed and race. But we doubt if it has been found 
possible to implant in any of those on whom the experiment has bee 
tried the seeds of high ambition or of great aims, or te create in 
them any capacity for manly self-denial, or a willingness to submit 
to any sort of physical or moral discipline. The process of ce 

terioration in the imperial family has been retarded partly by the 
practice of marrying Cireassian women, and partly by the strong 
lire of religious fanaticism and race-pride which, down almost te our 
own time, has burnt around the throne, and has been fed by the 
manly but ferocious simplicity of the Mussulman populace and pea 
santry. But, within the last forty vears, the poison of the harem 
edueation has worked with almost unobstructed Abdul 
Medjid was a worn-out young man when he ascended the throne, 


foree. 


| and dragged out the remainder of his days in a condition of feeble 





submission to exceptionally able ministers. Abdul Aziz had ap- 
parently a stronger constitution, and had a greater appearance ot 
vigor at his accession, but the unsoundness and immaturity of his 
mental and moral nature showed themselves rapidly when he found 
himself in possession of power and money. There is no good reason 
for thinking that Murad will do any better. His antecedents are 
exactly the same as those of his father and uncle. He has none ot 
the only sure foundation of character, which comes of being bred in 
an atmosphere of decency and self-restraint. A brave, martial, 
funatieal, and conquering race, such as the Turks once were, might 
make such rulers serve their purpose ; but a race which repeated 
defeat and a growing sense of inferiority in war have cowed and 
made self-distrustful, cannot be saved by substituting one harem- 
taught vouth for another. 

The intervention of the Softas —who are a large body of hangers- 
on of the mosques, nominally students of theology, and candidates 
for the ofticial positions of a theological character, and are sup- 
perted ina meagre way out of the ecclesiastical endowments, their 
name being a corruption of the Greek- -has on the surface an ap- 
pearance of the growth among the Mussulmans of a healthy view of 
the condition of the empire, inasmuch as they eall for a National 
Council to take part in the government, and for the limitation of 
the Sultan’s civil list and the removal of the treasury from his con- 
trol. But a couneil which would satisfy the Mussulmans would 
never satisfv the Christians; and, indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
of delegates from two races whose moral and political outlook is so 
widely different meeting in rational consultation on any political 
question. But, at all events, whatever value the scheme might have 
had in more peaceful times, or before Turkey began to borrow 
money, it is too late now to construct any political machine of the 
slightest complexity, and no limitation of the Sultan’s authority as 
regards the finances will be effective as long as there is no legisla- 
tive assembly possessing complete freedom of speech and supported 
by publie opinion. Without these guarantees of economy and ac- 
countability, monarchical budgets are apt to be mere farces. Even 
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in a country as highly civilized as France, the subservieney of 
the Corps Lévislatif and the Senate to the Emperor left the 
executive the practical control of the treasury, and enabled it to 


treat the appropriations made by the legislature as forms only, to 
be followed if convenient, but not otherwise. No national council 


that could be summoned by the Turkish Government at this crisis 
would have anybody but the Mussulman population behind it, and 
it is not Mussulman diséontent now which is formidable, nor is it 


Mussulman support which is needed to sustain the Government. 
Indeed, the Mussulman population, so far from being capable of 
becoming an instrument of reform, is itself *‘ part of the thing to 
be well said of some would-be reformers 
among ourselves. There is every sign, too, that, in spite of the polite 
delay for the purpese of seeing what the new Sultan will do, the 
Western Powers all begin to recognize that the Turkish problem is 
on the eve of a violent solution of some kind ; and there is, since the 
murder of the consuls in Salonica and the recent alarms at Con- 
stantinople, more or less anxious discussion in the European press 
#8 to what the Turkish population will do when it finds that it is 
actually going to lose its political supremacy and sink into equality 
with, or perhaps inferiority_to, the Christians. Some incline to the 
belief that it will give expression to its despair in the way in which 
it has so often given vent to its diseontent—by massacres of Chris- 
tians—and that the final overthrow of the Sultan’s authority will be 
marked by frightful atrocities, which will put the lives of Christiaus in 
danger all over the empire, even in those places in which they are in 
a majority, owing to their long habit of submission, their want of 
familiarity with the use of arms, and their traditional dread of 
Turkish ferocity. Others, again, believe that the Turkish fanati- 
cism has so far declined that it now would only show itself in 
resignation, and that it would not excite any resistance to irresist- 
ible foree, and that the expulsion of the Caliphs from Europe would 
probably prove a tame and commonplace affair, totally unworthy, as 
far as picturesqueness goes, of the strange historical episode of 
which it would form the close. This view is supported by the 
readiness with which the Mussulmans have submitted to English rule 
in India and to French rule in Algeria, and are submitting to Rus- 
sian rule in Central Asia, and with which the Mussulman population 
has retired from the lost provinces in Europe. But it is, on the 
other hand, opened to question by the fact that heretofore the 
Islam have been on its frontiers. It has receded from 
many countries it onee held, and here and there large bodies of 
Mussulmans have had to make their submission to Christian rulers, 
but never until now has the Caliph been ousted or compelled to 
change his capital by infidel arms. It is in this that the bitterness 
of an abandonment of Constantinople would lie. The Koran and 
the sword are so intimately connected in the minds of devout 
Mohammedans—the publie Friday prayer is offered by the khatib 
in all cities which have been acquired by capture with his hand 
resting on the hilt of a sabre—that they cannot console themselves, 
as the Christian nations can, for temporal losses by considering 
them quite consistent with vast spiritual gain. The fall of Con- 
stantinople, or the retirement from it of the Sultan, would 
therefore probably produce throughout the Mussulman world, from 
Cape Verde to the coast of New Guinea, and from Mozambique to 
Lithuania, a sensation almost as profound as that which Chris- 
tendom felt when the news spread that the Eastern Empire had 
gone down before Mahomet the Second. For all trustworthy ob- 
servers agree in the opinion that the religious zeal has of late years 
been growing among Mussulmans everywhere, in spite of their 
steady loss of political power. With the English masters of India, 
the Russians of Central Asia, and the French of Algeria, and with 
Persia, Egypt, and Morocco reduced to the rank of British depen- 
dencies, and the Sultan relegated to a remnant of dominion in Asia 


reformed,” as has been 


losses of 


Minor fi 

eve 
would enter on a new and very interesting phase in its history, and 
one in whieh its vitality would be subjected to the severest of all 


tests 





| despairing fanaticism on the part of the Turks. 





or the duration of which he would be largely dependent on | 
. . | 
r power held Constantinople, the creed of the Prophet 
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tion has really passed beyond the control of the diplomatists, and 
that the open participation of Servia and Montenegro, and perhays 
Greece and Wallachia, in the fray will precipitate the crisis. Of 
course there will then be nothing left for the three Powers but 
prompt action. If they suppressed the insurrection, they would be 
bound to govern in some fashion the revolted provinces. They 
could not hand them over to Turkey without exercising such super- 
vision of their affairs as would be tantamount to actual administra- 
tion, and of course any interference at all may cause a burst of 
Then, too, the in- 
tentions of England are veiled in mystery. She has refused to join 
in the Gortchakoff Note, and is making naval preparations in the 
Mediterranean, which may mean either that she intends to prevent, 
if she ean, the Allies from forcing Turkey’s hand, or, what is more 
probable—for even Disraeli can hardly mean to engage Austria, 
Germany, and Russia single-handed—to take care that the Suez 
Canal is not meddled with. In fact, the state of affairs is so compli- 
cated that almost any prediction seems plausible. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—III. 
BRITISH PAINTINGS.—II. 
Parapeiputa, June 5, 1876. 

byrne PORARY British art is less known to the people of this coun- 

try than old Egyptian, or Etruscan, or, we might say, Cypriote and 
Mexican. ‘The English engravers are popular, but the sculptors and 
painters are more strange to us than those of China and Japan. In the 
years just preceding the war, Mr. Gambart several times sent over his 
agents, Mr. Frodsham and Mr. Crofts, with invoices of British pictures for 
sale ; they did not sell, and are now forgotten, while Mr. Gambart has not 
resumed the aitempt, and the exhibition-pictures in Philadelphia strike 
with all the rudeness of novelty. This, of course, as regards those art- 
amateurs who are not travellers. The surprise is, it must be owned, a 
shock. A whole system of color is suddenly revealed which, to the eye 
trained in Continental methods and the long tradition of the schools, is 
exceedingly crude and aggressive ; the arts by which texture and surface 
may be given are so generally ignored that no sort of effort seems to be 
made to translate quality. ‘‘ Purist” painfers go on turning out landscape 
after landscape and still-life after still-life, each of which is mere enumera- 
tion, apparently perfectly secure in self-respect so long as enumeration is 
made faithfully and statistically ; they will paint, evidently from nature, 
sky after sky and foreground after foreground, without ever seeming to 
have observed that the peculiarity of the light in the sky is its vibrating 
effect on the eye, or that foreground objects are massed and subordinated 
when the vision is directed to the natural point of sight. These singulari- 
ties, defined in a word, impart, when extended to a whole school of paint- 
ing, a minute and variegated trouble. Hardly a picture is exhibited which, 
to the eye habituated to explore in painting its master-charm——quality and 
tone—does not impart a wound. Among these works which distress so 
much while they so strongly interest, are seen those paintings of tone- 
masters which have been acclimated in England, and whose authors have 
been made at home there with true and generous hospitality—Dutch- 
men like Alma Tadema, or Americans like Boughton or Whistler. 
Mr. Tadema’s pictures are now criticised with very high apprecia- 
tion in the London journals, though it was not observed that 
they met with quite such distinguished approval during the long 
years when their author exhibited in Paris. They are, to leave their 
archeological qualities aside for a moment, usually masterpieces of 
quality ; their research of textures often reaches the verge of trickiness, 
They hang among the native English pictures like exponents of an un- 
dreamed-of culture, smiting right and left with the most humiliating force 
of contrast. Even the works of Mr. Boughton, & man of more limited 
range than some Englishmen, shine delightfully among the British can- 
vases, because he expresses quality and has acquired style; his ‘‘God 
Speed ” and ‘* Going to Seek his Fortune” (the latter strayed among the 
American pictures, as the great ‘‘ Gilbert Stuart ” has strayed among the 
English) would not be so conspicuous for merit among a culled American 
series of pictures as they are here ; his skies are not overpoweringly lumi- 
nous beside Mr. McEntee’s skies, his figures are not more distinguished 
than some of Mr. Hunt’s or some of Mr. Johnson’s ; but in an English ex- 
hibition Mr. Boughton’s works certainly do glow with a noticeable light 
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among their neighbors. It is because Mr. Boughton attacks his subjects as 
problems in the art of painting ; the peculiarities of this art are what he 
grapples with and tries to conquer ; he never uses a canvas without making 
it a field for the exercise of the craft and mystery of painting. This habit, 
which would seem obviously proper, and which fortunately is not so very 
rare in our own school as it is in England, would really seem to be the last 
thing that a British oi!-color artist takes account of. 
here we find a decent attention paid to Cesign, or the quslities that shine 
in an engraving or a photograph ; we find a respectable attention paid to 
the sculptural qualities of form, posture, and anatomy ; we find a warm, 
sympathetic attention paid to the quality of drama, the way in which an 
anecdote is put; but to oil-painting, the special effects within its compe- 
tency, and the triumphs which it has wrested from its sister arts, we see 
the most amazing indifference. This gives us the most peculiar feelings 
in encountering the subjects made faimiliar to everybody by engravings. 
In the case of there we are confounded to find that, as between the artist 
and his engraver, the engraver has positively said everything for him that 
he had to say at all ; there is nothing in color, nething in brushing, nothing 
in quality, nothing in his vehicles, values, and tones, thet the painter had 
a mission for, or about which he had a message to deliver. The work 
seems to have been conceived in his mind as a monochrome—that is, an en- 
graving ; the qualities beside that make it an oil-picture seem to have been 
thrown in with fatigue, and weigh down,the work with deformity. These 
works, it is to be noted, are the works of men of consideration, artists of 
great inventive and constructive power, whose fame, as extended by the 
arts of engraving and printing, is justly great. 
pression to see men of this importance deliberately addicting themselves for 
whole lifetimes to an art in which they are evident failures or abortions— 
an art which does not come into true being until it receives its complement 
in the engraver’s burin—like those gases which cannot be made lumincus 
until common air is mixed with them, or, in a stricter comparison, like a 
gas which only becomes visible when some of its components are extracted, 
leaving its chiaroscuro qualities to ect alone. One would say: Why not 
be logical, and cling to work in light and shade, rather than waste exist- 
ence in the path of oil-painting, which national temperament has strewn 
with so many griefs for them ? 

The British exposition, then—certainly an assemblage of the national 
élite, and numbering almost twice as many as the British section at Paris, 
and almost thrice as many as with the same nationality at Vienna—shows 
a strange, wilful attention to only two or three out of the many qualities 
comprised in what Herr Klesmer has taught us to call plastik (though we 
must own, by the bye, that when we find Herr Klesmer pronouncing with 
the same orotund confidence opinions on pla:tik, in which his nation are 
the blindworms of Enrope, and opinions on music, in which they are the 
leaders, we falter in faith towards Herr Klesmer). The interest we feel in 
the British show of paintings, so large, rich, and adequate as it is, is found 
to be entangled by almost every excellence but painting excellence ; and 
this is proved not only gradually, by comparison with cther painting sec- 
tions, but instantly, by means of the pictures by men elsewhere educated 
imprisoned there by accident. 
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In scores of canvases 


It is amazing beyond ex- 


Of those artists who are considered always to have painted up to the 
complementary art of engraving, Landseer is the best known ; yet here, 
strange to say, Sir Edwin shines not as a mere feeder to the burin, but as a 
true painter. The exhibition of his works is far finer then was made for 
Paris, where only the picture of the modern Amazon sitting on her over- 
thrown horse was displayed—one of the weakest of his works, beyond 
redemption even by the engraver. In the present exhibition the famous 
animal-painter really shines at his very best. ** The Sick Monkey” is a 
singularly beautiful work, good in tone, agreeable in color, and as if painted 
in another world from the unfortunate “ Juwinent Domptée,” which slew the 
artist so effectually at Paris ; the power of bringing out noble expression 
by the bare, stark force of truthfulness in a type of face usually abandoned 
to burlesque is here a real and great power ; the introduction of a selfish 
and greedy, grasping monkey to contrast the abnegation of the mother-ape 
is perhaps a little too Landseerish, but the figure builds up the composi- 
tion. The hide-texture is felicitous, without being an instance of that 
over-felicity of Landseer’s which often made him express mere hair-oil and 
combed silk. The other pictures include a portrait of Lord Ashburton, 


two life-sized sketches of lions in action, and a concession to Landseer’s | 


bad angel ina group of apes dressed or acting as men. This last is an 
agreeable folly enough, only objectionable as a finger-post to the artist’s 
downward road, on which he wasted so much good art and overstrained 
invention ; it contains a background group of a dowager-ape warning her 
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heiress-ape against the charms of the travelled mounseersmonkeyv, which it 


is impossible to look at without losing gravity. 





It is not necessary to make a catalogue of the pictures obviously painted 
to be mended out by the art of the engraver, and looking red a i 
without that assistance. They stare from every part of every wall. ft 
more gracious task to signalize some of the many works of bigh artisti 
interest. Noble conception is the unfailing sign of the progres r Inbors 
of Mr. Leighton. This artist exhibited at Paris in 867 an wm inal 
study called ** Teures Précieuses,” recognized by everybody as a } 
portrait of Angélo, the mode! who poses for ** tctes d’expression” ; he was 


in a style similar to M. Merle’s or M. Bouguereau’s style, or a little inferior 
The author now comes forward with three pictures, the *t Eastern Slings 
‘‘Summer Moon,” and * Jew’s House in Damascus.” The paintin 


pure painting, is still a little lower than that of MM. Merle and Bouguereau, 


bending over a spinnet, and was painted rather vacuously anc sentimentally, 


but the conceptions have that unmistakable something that indicates tl 
man of wide culture, genuine poesy, and penetrating strength, ‘TY 
*¢ Jew’s House ” is particularly original, and tender and sweet in color ; 


. 
or 


is populated by figures of women, each figure an exgnisite st 
of a ripe Jewess holding a flower-pot, is a lovely invention. In t! 
there is little or no composition ; the human beings are studded ar 
a tableau showing just about as much arrangement and grouping as wer 


characteristic probably of the stage in Shakspere’s day. Singularly eno 


this awkwardness or hardiness pleases in the ease of Mr. Leighton, wi 


addicted to over-posturing and arrangement. His **Summer Moon’ r 
minds one of the Parthenon Fates, and seems to promise more intensity | 


depth of sentiment than it is found to contai 





poses, and nothing more ; and it contains a purple patch of drepery whic! 
if Mr. Leighton was in bondage to a dealer, as Bouguereau and 
to Goupil, instead of at the head of a genre in a wealthy land, would 1 

made him go back to his studies like a chidden schoolboy, for repentance and 
alteration. 
statue, this time Michael Angelo’s David 
all this pomp of attitude and relief, 
tensely solemn Biblical subject, expended on a mere study of ethnology ; in 


The *Slinger,” like the last-named picture, suggests a 


One is rather puzzled at 


preparing the mind for an in- 


the same way that the figures of the ‘* Summer Moon ” casi themselves down 
, upon their marble couch with a deeply tragical or epical air, preparing us 
for the most solemn situations of the Greek drama, whereas they have not 
even names, and are meant to be idyllic. To reserve his power in exact 
accord with the situation will be a last grace for Mr. Leighton’s stately 
pencil to learn. Myr. Armitage is represented by his picture of ** Chicago,” 
in the lap of Britannia and America, ant by his ‘Julian the Apostate at a 


Conference of Sectarians.” 





Hiere is a painter who, like his instructor Dela- 


aver 


roche, may well give half his honorarium to the engraver, for the engr 
| confers upon his compositions all the life they have. The ripe scorn of a 
cultured sceptic like Julian, brought to contrast with the narrow bigot 
| of schoolmen, would be a fine subject for a great artist, but it finds in him 
| an inferior and illustrative artist, unable to give a higher expression to his 
| philosopher than Thackeray gave to his Lord Steyne between the Anglican 
and Catholic priests. 

and want of color ; but, indeed, Delaroche was but a poor i 
Tespect. 
dead wall every moment, and bringing it up there with a quick check and 
without escape—is what we must get used to betimes in the British section. for 
to let it pain us too much is to lose the pleasure « 
We may pause a moment, though, before the 
Boulders” of Mr. John Brett, excited to unusual discomfort by a pale stone 
sky of that inexorable and impenetrable quality Mlle. Bonheur so often 
afflicts us with ; and remembering that this artist’s remark, that ‘* vulga- 
rity is one of the forms of death,” sank deeply once into the being of Mr. 
Ruskin, we may fairly ask Mr. Brett to apply his consciousness to the dead 
pencilling of this pale and ponderous welkin, and ask himself if lifelessness 
is not one of the forms of vulgarity. Mr. Brett secks new methods and 
surprising procedures ; he has been known to paint a landscape diagonally 
from corner to corner, finishing as he went along; in this picture he gives 
us some well-imoulded pebbles, with water-wear and blue reflection upon 


The color in both subjects has the national opacity 
nstructor in this 


The almost universal hardness. however—the leading the eye to a 


f some very genuine qualities 
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them : but a marine in which we cannot breathe is not agreeable, unless to 


the fishes. E. S. 


PROSECUTORS. 
Lonpox, May 23, 1876. 
pee interest at the present time is divided pretty equally between 
the return of the Prince of Wales from India and the mysterious death 
of the late Mr. Bravo, @ risirg young barrister in the prime of a vigorous 
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ife, who died in his own house in the neighbor! d of London about a 
month ago under suspicious cit stance Both the subjects of interest 
may be productive of results in the immediate future. The return of the 
Prince has already had a stimulating effect upon the depressed industries 
f London, and fashionable shopkeep and tradesmen in the metropolis 
who were in despair over the badness of the times, have begun to raise their 


drooping heads under the active presence of royalty, just as the cowslips and 
the lilacs which were shrivelled up under seven consecutive weeks of a 
blighting east wind have begun to show symptoms of vitality under the 
soothing influence of the southwest wind and the active, not to say im- 
petuous, torrents of rain which fell here yesterday. The results, therefore, 
to be expected from the first subject of public interest have already begun 
to show themselves, but the utmost that can be looked for from it is the 
temporary improvement in the material welfare of perhaps a hundred 
thousand inhabitants of this large metropolitan society—an important 
matter in its way, but hardly worth all the bustle that they are making over 
it. The results which may spring from the death of Mr. Bravo are of wider 
application, because out of the proceedings in connection with it we shall 
probably have a modification in the office of Coroner, and the organization 
f a much-needed and often-promised reform in the institution for the 
It is therefore to the latter rather 


The Prince 


whole country of a Public¢ Prosecutor. 
than the former incident that F propose to call your attention. 
of Wales we have always with us, but it is of rare occurrence that people 
whom you meet every day are so deeply engrossed by a suspicious death as 
they are at present in such of the circumstances as have transpired regard- 
ing the death of this young man. 

Mr. Bravo, a barrister of about thirty years of age, married last De- 
cember the wealthy widow of a Captain Ricardo, a young officer in the 
Guards, who died abroad, a short time after his marriage, somewhat sud- 
Mrs. Ricardo (née Campbell) was by birth and extraction a native 
Mr. and Mrs. Bravo lived together in a large country-house 


Bravo, some littl 


denly. 
of Australia. 
called the Priory, and belonging to Mrs. e way out of 
They were rich, and their lives were ordered very much as rich 


London. i 
Mr. Bravo carried on 


people's lives generally are ordered in this country. 
his profession, and was popular and well thought of on the Home Circuit 


which he attended. Ue was a happy, healthy man, with everything around 
him to make life pleasant, and he was recently married to a lady to whom 
he is believed to have been attached. His lot was one which many men 
might, and some men probably did, envy. Along with Mr. and Mrs. Bravo 
a widow lady, called Mrs, Cox, resided. She came originally from Jamaica, 
and occupied, and had occupied for four years previous to Mr. Bravo’s mar- 
riage, the position of half housekeeper, half companion to Mrs. Ricardo. 
Arrangements, however, had been made for her return to Jamaica when 
Mr. Bravo's death occurred. These three people with the usual establish- 
ment of servants lived together at the Priory, a castellated mansion stand- 
ing in its own grounds, which you pass on the way from the West End of 
London to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, On Tuesday, the 18th of April, 
they dined together at the Priory on Mr. Bravo's return from his afternoon’s 
ride, The dinner consisted of soup and fish, which Mr. Bravo did not eat, 
a leg of lamb of which he did eat, eggs and spinach and anchovy toast, 
which he did not eat, and a bottle of Burgundy, half of which he drank, 
and which neither of the ladies tasted. For some time recently, but since his 
marriage, he had had occasional attacks of sickness from some unexplained 
cause, and these attacks may explain the moderate amount of dinner which 
he took. After dinner Mr. Bravo and the ladies went to their rooms, and 
immediately afterwards Mr. Bravo opened his bedroom door, called his wife 
by name, and asked for hot water. Mrs. Bravo does not appear to have 
responded, but Mrs, Cox at once came to him and ordered hot water and 
mustard, which he drank. Doctors were sent for, and although they at 
lirst treated him for syncope, they soon ascertained that he had taken poison, 
and subsequent analysis has proved beyond all doubt that he was poisoned 
by antimony --a considerable quantity of antimony having been found in 
several organs of his body, indicating that the process of antimonial poison- 
ing had been gradual. He recovered consciousness before his death, which 
occurred upon Friday, the 21st, the third day after his seizure, and although 
he was able to speak to the doctdrs and even to make his will, which he did 
favor of his wife, he gave no explanation of the cause of his death, and 
It does not appear from the evi- 


in 
no explanation has yet been discovered. 
dence which has up to this time been laid before the public that Mrs. 
Bravo visited her husband from the time of his seizure till his death ; but 
since the inquest her solicitors in her name have widely advértised the offer 
of £500 reward to any one who will throw light upon the manner in which 
the antimony was procured. 

In almost any other civilized country in the world, when such a train of 
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ireumstances occurred, it is reasonable to suppose that some enquiry would 
have taken place, conducted by officials appointed by and responsible to 
the Crown, and trained to investigate and weigh evidence. I am not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the criminal procedure in America to say what steps 
you would have taken, but I am certain that a judicial enquiry of some 
sort would have been held by competent and responsible officials. In Ger- 
many, in France, in Holland, in Belgium, and even across the border in 
Scotland, the whole organization at the disposal of the Public Prosecutor 
would at once have been put in motion. But what takes place in England ? 
There is no Public Prosecutor and no organization for the judicial dis- 
covery of crime. The Attorney-General occasionally acts as Publie Prose- 
cutor, and through the Home Office he can set the detective force of the 
police in operation. But the Attornev-General’s action in such matters is 
optional and intermittent, the rule being that the individual who has been 
criminally wronged, and not the state, must prosecute, and that the prose- 
cution must be conducted, not as it is in France and Scotland, after the 
manner of an inquisition, but of a litigation. Supplementary to this hap- 
hazard arrangement, or want of arrangement, there is in every county or 
district of a county an official called a coroner. The office of coroner has 
the recommendation of antiquity in its favor, and nothing else. It is of 
Saxon origin, and there is authentic mention of the institution in an ori- 
ginal charter of King Athelstan in 905 a.v. The coroner is elected for life 
by the ratepayers of his district, and he is paid a good salary out of the 
county rates. In most cases he is a medical man who has studied the arts 
of popularity with more success than those of medicine, or he is a small 
country attorney who has failed in the higher paths of his profession. He 
is irremovable except in flagrant cases of misbehavior or incapacity, when 
the Lord Chancellor may intervene, and he is irresponsible. This is the 
official in England who is charged with the investigation of crime, and 
he can act only in cases of violent or sudden death, and even then in such 
cases only in which the body has been found. If he cannot act, there is no 
authority who can examine witnesses until a suspected person has been 
actually arrested and brought before a magistrate. When a sudden death 
has occurred, it is notified to the coroner, and he summons a jury of twelve 
men, whose verdict must be unanimous, and holds an inquest. This inquest 
must be held by the coroner of the district in which the body shall be 
‘* lying dead,” and it generally takes place at a public-house or some place 
Wf public resort, to avoid the imputation of secresy. 

In the present case, the latter precaution was overlooked. The coroner 
of the district in which Mr. Bravo died received an unsigned letter, to the 
effect that Mrs. Bravo desired that the inquest might be held in the Priory. 
In accordance with this letter, by whom written it does not appear, Mr. 
Carter, the coroner, summoned a jury which consisted of a butcher, a 
builder, a corn-dealer, a saddler, a rate-collector, a brewer, a furniture- 
dealer, a plumber, a bricklayer, and three gardeners, and he and this jury 
met together in Mrs. Brayo’s house and there held their inquest. It was of 
the most perfunctory character. Two, at least, of the medical men who 
attended Mr. Bravo were not called ; Mrs. Bravo was not ealled ; contra- 
dictory evidence on vital points was given, and no attempt was made to 
explain or reconcile the contradictions ; the provision of the law which 
enacts that the statements of witnesses must be read over to and signed by 
them was disregarded ; and although the verdict of the jury was to the 
precise effect that Mr. Bravo had died ‘from the effects of a poison—anti- 
mony,” no effort was made to discover how or by whom the antimony was 
procured, and how, or by whom, or where it was administered Even the 
obvious enquiry as to what had become of the remains of the bottle of 
Burgundy of which Mr. Bravo had partaken was not pressed, and from that 
day to this nothing has been ascertained regarding it. There were no 
reporters present at the inquest, and the whole business was so huddled 
away in a corner that if it had not been for a chance notice of it getting 
into one of the metropolitan papers, and for the fact that the deceased had 
a couple of barrister friends who suspected foul play and determined to 
have it sifted, the public would have heard nothing of it, and a case that 
almost recalls the horrors of the Borgias would have escaped without inves- 





tigation. 

Attention has, however, been directed to it, and it has seized upon the 
imagination of the well-to-do classes resident in London. Everything that 
can now lead to the discovery of the crime, because crime it undoubtedly 
is, will be done. The matter has been mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons, and the Home Secretary has announced that it has been placed in 
the hands of the law-officers of the Crown, who are investigating it. But it 
is too late. More than a month has elapsed since Mr. Bravo’s death, and 
his murderer or murderers, whoever they may be, have had ample time to 
destroy every trace of the instruments by which they murdered him. All 
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dered Massachusetts or the country. Yet the roll of its beneficent achieve- 
ments is already long, as any one may learn from the ‘Summary’ of its Re- 
ports just compiled by Dr. W. L. Richardson. Several of the papers in the 
seventh Report have been printed separately ; for instance, Mr Philbrick’s, 
and Dr, Nichols’s on the contamination of drinking-water by means of im- 
pure ice. 


—The Afln te for June contains an instalment of Mrs. Kemble’s Gossip 

than 

a summer among the Shakers, written in a more sympathetic vein than the 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich 

near sue- 


mor ivily entertaining, and an article by Mr. Howells, describing 
criticism of the world’s people commonly runs in. 
contributes the in an attempt (as 
cessful as any attempt of the kind could be) to express the feeling 
which everybody who has even the germ of an imagination must be 
familiar with—that of waking from sleep with a poem on the end of the 
tongue which yet eludes every effort of the memory to recall it. The phe- 
nomenon probably takes different forms in different people, and at different 
times in the same person ; the poetry in some cases vanishing entirely, in 
others leaving behind it little but a recollection of the rhythm, or again of 
the closing syllable of a line or two, which are sadly apt to prove, when re- 
peated in the garish light of day, and critically considered, little more or 
less than arrant nonsense. With persons of a strongly poetical tempera- 
ment, perhaps poetry dreamt in this way remains true poetry, fit for the 
publishers. There are certainly recorded instances—though how well 
vouched for they may be is another thing—of important mental operations 
being performed in sleep, but these have generally been operations of a 
non-imaginative sort. The treasures, however, which people bring back 
with them from dreamland are in most cases of the sort which Mr. Aldrich 
describes in the lines he calls ‘‘ Unsung,” which we quete as they stand, 
the three verses being inseparable, though we think they would have been 
improved by the suppression of the rather forced comparisons in the first 


most noticeable verses, 


verse : 
** As sweet as the breath that goes 

From the lips of the white rose, 
As weird as the elfin lights 

"That peepee ad of frosty nights, 
As wild as the winds that tear 
The curled red leaf in the air, 

is the song I have never sung. 


** In slumber, a hundred times 
I've said the enchanted rhymes, 
But cre [ open my eyes 
This ghost of a poem flies ; 
Of the interfluent strains 
Not even a note remains: 
I know by my pulses’ beat 
It was something wild and sweet, 
And my heart is strangely stirred 
By an uuremembered word ! 


*1 strive but I strive in vain, 
To recall the lost refrain. 
On some miraculous day 
Verbaps it will come and stay ; 
In -ome unimagined Spring 
I may find my vwice, and ing 
The song I have never -ung.”’ 
—In the course of an article on Charlotte Cushman in Seriner’s, Mr. J. 
D. Stockton discusses a subject which is oftener written than thought about 
—the ‘* Decline of the Drama.” According to Mr. Stockton, the drama is no 
longer ‘‘ the great intellectual force it was” ; ‘‘ its decline is proved by the 
dearth of great modern plays” ; notwithstanding many attempts at revival, 
made by ‘‘some of the greatest minds of the last hundred years,” they have 
all ended in failure ; the cause of the decline is not in men, but in the 
‘* progress of man.” Three hundred years ago learning was rare, the press 
was unborn, and the drama, more than any other form of expression, 
‘* answered the wants and uttered the aspirations of humanity.” ‘‘ Philosophy 
was for philosophers, but the stage was for the living, active, busy world.” 
Now, journalism and the novel have both invaded the arena once exclu- 
sively occupied by the stage, and painters of character like Scott, Fielding, 
Smollett, Dickens, and Thackeray, write novels instead of dramas from the 
necessities of the times in which they live, while newspapers have brought 
within the reach of all, as a substitute for the play, the daily exciting 
drama of contemporaneous history. Besides this, books, schools, and 
newspapers have destroyed the illusions of the stage. This is a 
favorite theory, and it certainly has the merit of explaining, at 
least in part, the facts. But it is open to a great many objec- 
tions, the first of which is that it is grounded only upon the 
experience of a single people, and that during a very brief space of 
and even this small episode ia the history of the drama is incorrectly 
The English drama has not been running down hill ever since 
time, but had a flourishing renovation of vigor as late as 
Undoubtelly, there has been a lamentable falling-off since 


time ; 
stated. 
Shakspere’s 


Sheridan’s. 
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then in England, but the continued vitality of the drama in such 
countries as France and Germany certainly might incline us to doubt 
whether so old an art was going to disappear altogether before modern im- 
provement. The novel and the newspaper, too, do not take the place of the 
drama, in any proper sense of the word. The pleasure derived from a lite- 
rary characterization and from literary dialogue, no matter how well done, 
is wholly different in kind from the pleasure derived from seeing characters 
bodily assumed and perts acted, and it is diflicult to see how one can ever 
take the place of the other, any more than literature could supply the 
place of painting. One great difficulty with the drama in the last hundred 
years is, we believe, more the result of the great social changes which have 
been introduced into life by the democratic movement than anything else. 
Everybody knows that the first requisite for the stage is strongly- 
marked types, which can be easily recognized. The soldier, the 
judge, the gentleman, the nobleman, the courtier, and the king and 
queen must all have well-defined characteristics which enable the 
spectator (not the reader) to recognize them at once. Any influence 
which tends to wipe out the visible distinctions between such classes, and 
to make one man like another, is bad for the stage, just as distinctly as all 
progress towards uniformity of costume is bad for painting. The demo- 
cratic movement during the last hundred years in England end in this 
country has been constantly tending to produce this result, and to make 
all classes and conditions of men more and more alike in manner, in 
dress, in intelligence, and in their code of morality. All this may be 
very good for the people, but it is very bad for the stage; and in this 
country it has reached such a point that outside of low comedy and bur- 
lesque, in which such characters as the Hon. Bardwell Slote and Col. 
Mulberry Sellers are still possible, it is not easy to say where to look for 
types at all. The process has not gone so far in other countries as in this ; 
but in every country it has had its effect on the drama. 

—The writer of the ‘‘ Nebulex”in the Galary discusses this month the 
appearance of the newsilver coin, and confesses that it is ‘‘ not as handsome 
as it ought to be, as it might be, or even as it once was.” 

‘Tt does us no credit as an exhibition of our skill in designing, in die- 
sinking, or coining. Why is it that we have the — money of all civil- 
ized nations ? . . . . Our silver coins do not even look like money. They 
have rather the appearance of tokens or mean medals. One reason of this 
is that the design is so inartistic and so insignificant. That young woman 
sitting on nothing in —— wearing nothing to speak of, looking 
over her shoulder at nothing imaginable, and bearing in her left hand some- 
thing that looks like a broomstick with a woolien night-cap on it—what is 
she doing there ? what is the meaning of her ? She is Liberty, we are told, 
and there is a label to that effect across a shield at her right, her need of 
which is not in any way manifest. But she might as well be anything clse 
as Liberty ; and at the first glance she looks much more like a spinster in 
her smock, with a distaff in her hand. Such a figure has no proper place 
upon a coin. On the reverse, the eagle has the contrary fault of being too 
natural, too much like a real eagle. In numismatic art animals have con- 
ventional forms, which are far more pleasing and effective than the most 
careful and exact imitation of nature can be. Compare one of our silver 
coins with those of Great Britain, France, or Germany, and see how mean, 
slight, flimsy, inartistic, and unmoney-like it looks, Our coins of forty or 
fifty years ago were much better in every respect, and looked much 
more like money, the reason being that they bore a head of Liberty which 
was bold, clear, and well-defined in comparison with the sak thing 
that the mint has given us for the last thirty years or so. The eagle, too, 
although erring on the side of naturalness, was more suited in design to 
coinage. But still better were the coins struck at the end of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of this one. The eagle was a real heraldic eagle, 
the head of Liberty had more character, and the whole work was bolder and 
better in every way.” 

The Galary then goes on to ask whether we could, in this hundredth year of 
our national existence, do a better thing to mark the time than give real 
character and significance to our coinage ; and suggests that the eagle and 
Liberty of the present system be replaced by two heads, ‘‘ the appropriateness 
of which upon our coins—and, indeed, almost their right to be there—would 
be felt by every American, and not only so, but recognized by the whole world ” 
—the heads of Washington and Franklin. The article finally commends the 
subject to the attention of Congress, and expresses the hope that some 
member may be found who will take it up and ‘bring it before the peo- 
ple.” Popular agitation is not, however, likely to be the means of bring- 
ing about reforms of this kind, which depend primarily upon the willing- 
ness of the administrative branch of the Government to use the highest 
skill and best taste in matters which relate to art. That our coinage is not 
the brightest feather in our national cap is not to be denied ; but the 
causes which make our coins ugly are closely related to those which make 
our postage-stamps (although these have heads on them) also ugly, and to 
those which, working on a larger scale, lately produced Mr. Mullett’s Na- 
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by O. W. Holmes, jr., entitled ‘‘ Primitive Notions in Modern Law,” 
which appears to be well worthy of the attention of the philosophical stu- 
dent. ‘There are many cases, as all lawyers know, where one is held legally 
liable to answer in damages for accidents causing harm to others, although 
no foresight on his part could have foreseen or have prevented them. For 
instance, a man builds a house upon his own land, which falls and does 
damage to his neighbor ; one has a vicious animal, which escapes and does 
like damage ; one’s servant, while driving his carriage carelessly, runs over 
In all these cases the man is liable. It is usually said 
that he is liable for his negligence ; for negligently building his house ; for 
negligently keeping the animal ; for negligence in employing an unskilful 
driver. But when he answers, “I am not a carpenter ; I know nothing 
about building houses ; I must have a shelter from the weather or die ; if I 
had built the house myself it would not have stood an hour ; I therefore 
made the most diligent enquiry possible, and employed the carpenter re- 
commended to me as the fittest by those upon whose opinion I had every 
reason to rely,” the answer is ready ; ‘* A ruinous house is a nuisance, and 
you are liabie for a nuisance absolutely and in all events.” 
** A bull is a necessary thing ; without bulls there could be neither beef nor 
milk ; my bull, terrified by a clap of thunder, broke a plough-chain and 
two barn-doors and gored his attendant before he let him escape,” the 
answer is : ‘‘ He who keeps a bull keeps him at his peril.” When he says, 
**But my driver is not an unskilful or careless driver; he can drive 
a circus band-wagon, and never in his life before did a careless 
act,” the answer is: ‘‘A master is always liable for the negligence of his 
servant.” Bentham, who has done more for the philosophy of the law than 
all other English writers combined, puts the liability in these cases wholly 
upon the ground of expediency. By the law of England, any animal or 
inanimate object causing the death of a man was forfeited as « deodand. 
If a horse kicked a man, and death resulted, the horse was forfeited. There 
is a case in the Year Books where a vessel was forfeited because a person 
fell from it and was drowned. The weapon with which a murder was com- 
mitted was forfeited. These forfeitures were a part of the king's revenue, 
which he was accustomed to grant as franchises to the lords of manors. 
They were therefore exacted with the utmost rigor. In maritime law, in 
many cases, a vessel is bound to the extent of her value to make good dam- 
age caused by her, although her owners are wholly free from fault, and 
although the law puts no personal liability upon them. For an intelligent 
understanding of the maritime law of the present day, even, it is necessary 
to regard the vessel as a living person having rights and duties of her own. 


a foot-passenger. 


When he says, 


—The justification of such rules of law is that they work well in practice. 
From the time of the earliest maritime codes, the commerce of all maritime 
countries has been carried on under them. Mr. Holmes attempts to 
show historically that these presumptions of negligence and these con- 
siderations of policy upon which the liability in all the cases men- 
tioned above is at the present day placed, are not the 
siderations in which that liability originated, but that the liability 
*“*sprang from the much more primitive notion that liability attached 
directly to the thing doing the damage.” Savage races and children have 
a belief in the animation of all nature, and among grown civilized people, 
to quote Mr. Grote, ‘‘ the force of momentary passion will often suffice to 
supersede the acquired habit, and even an intelligent man may be impelled, 
in a moment of agonizing pain, to kick or beat the lifeless object from 
which he has suffered.” At first, in the case of damage done, the offending 
thing was delivered up to be destroyed ; later, it was awarded to the injured 
party as damages, which was the extent of the liability ; and afterwards the 
liability was extended to the owner of the thing. While the law was in the 
transitive period, a servant was a slave and a slave was a chattel ; the slave 
was surrendered to be the slave of the injured person. Mr. Holmes supports 
his posilion, which he puts forth very modestly more as a conjecture than 
as a fact, by references to the early Athenian, Roman, Jewish, and to 
the Salic law, and also to the old English Ordinances. We think his 
position is correct ; the proofs, a few of which only he was enabled to 
glance at in a magazine article, might be easily accumulated, now that 
he has shown what is to be sought for, so as to swell a volume. How but 
by Mr. Holmes’s idea can we explain the trial by judicial process and the 
criminal punishment of animals, which was frequent in France until 
within a period of two hundred and fifty years ? 


con- 


tion from a German writer, J. Langl, who discusses the well-worn question 
of the motive of the curvatures in the horizontal parts of the Greek temples, 


notably in the stylobate and entablature of the Parthenon. ¢ Assuming, as 


if it were not the very thing in dispute. that the curves were designed by 
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the Greeks as ‘optical corrections,” Herr Langl contents himself with 
j 


attempting to analyze the nature and source of the optical illusions which 
they sought to overcome. He argues, if we understand him, that ex; 


ence teaches us to apply a constant correction to the presentation by 


retina of parallel straight lines as converging curves; that with 
curves coincide those due to perspective, by which parallel straight lines 
‘appear, in their prolongation towards the infinite, as curved lines con- 
cave towards the horizon” ; that from force of habit the latter are absorbed 
in the former, and hence the illusion. ‘* The lines no longer appear str 

but seem curved in the opposite direction. Nothing, then, but a sw 

of the lines in the direction of the perspective curve—thus, as it w 


ing, intensifying the perspective—can neutralize the Ulusion by an 


What is noticeable about this explanation is the way iv which 


ther 
illusion.” 
it reinforces one suggested some years ago by Mr. Stillman, whos 


hot 
photo- 


graphs of the Parthenon clearly exhibit the convexities under considera 


He conjectured that the Greek architects were more intent on crea 
that they found the natural curve of per- 


tion. 
than correcting optical illusions : 
spective inadequate to produce the desired effect of size in their buildings, 
and that accordingly they exaggerated it by making an artificial curve 
Herr Langl observes that ‘‘ the nearer we approach the eye towards the plane 
in which parallel straight lines lie, the more steeply will they fall off towards 
their vanishing-points.” 
the lines fall off, the nearer we seem to be to the plane in which they lie— 


The converse of this would be that the more steeply 
e.g., the facade of a temple—and consequently the larger the building 
appears. Mr. Stillman justified this view of the motive of the 
by connecting it with another exaggeration of perspective 
rowing of the intercolumnar spaces at both ends of a portic: 
deniable effect of increasing its apparent length to the eye 


cOonVeNILY 
seen In the nar- 
, With the un 
—The Government Archivological Office at Athens, in a bulletin of 
March 22 (April 3, N. 8.), reports the following summary of discoveries at 
Olympia: Statues and sculptures, 15 large and more than 100 small ; in- 
scriptions, 30; bronzes, 540; coins, 136 ; articles of tron and lead, 130: 
of other materials, as bone and glass, 55. A very old in- 
24, 3, 


of pottery, 215 ; 
scription has been found, the elegiac couplet given by Pausanias, 5, 
as attached to a statue of Zeus, said to have been erected by the L 
nians at the termination of the second Messenian war. The 


cedwmo- 
first two words 
remainder ap- 
} ere | as 


from Pausanias cannot be distinguished on the marble ; the 
pears with two variations, but we are not told what they are 
been found also the missing portion of the decision of the Milesians on the 
land in dispute between the Messenians and Lacedwmonians, so that the 
three documents are complete, the decision, the letter of the Milesians to 
the authorities of Elis, and their order for the recording 
According to the ©147)vazor, the report of the Greek Archwological Society, 


of the decision 


presented Jan, 25, shows that it has expended during the previous eighteen 
months more than 65,000 drachmas ($11,000), and in the past fifteen 
more than 300,000. Excavations have been continued in Athens at the 
Dipylon and at the Stoa of Attalos, in the interior of Attica, and at Tana- 
era, Thebes, Thisbe, Taxiarcha, Dendra, Sparta, Corone, and Corinth, 
There is published also an inscription in 188 lines found last August in Le- 


years 


badeia, relating to a proposed completion of the temple of Zeus the King 


mentioned by Pausanias, 9, 39, 4, as still half-finished. The inscription is 
of Roman times, apparently B.c., and is remarkable for having more than 
thirty words which are not in the lexicons, mostly easy compounds. The 
December number of the same magazine publishes some Greek documents 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, now preserved in the library of the 
monastery at Patmos : one relates to Eustratios of Nicas, calling in certain 
condemned treatises of his ; another is a register of ecclesiastical lands in 
Patmos, signed and sealed by ‘‘the servant of our mighty and holy sove- 
reign and king, registrar of Rhodes and the surrounding islands and of the 
Cyclades, Leon Euskammarios.” 
wonderfully resembles Arabic writing. 


A facsimile of his signature is given which 


BAIN AND RENOUVIER.* 
JHILOSOPHY and psychology are such difficult studies that most of us 
mav be said to read in the works of philosophers rather than to read 
them. We like, as it were, physically to rub our minds against the abstract 
problems in their pages 
but we grasp nothing but the concrete illustrations by the way and the 


; we enjoy the glimpses we get of their solution ; 


, ? weer ; F | explanations of details the author may give us. Accordingly, the more 
—The American Architect for May 27 prints a not very lucid transla- ; ©XP#HATIOnS Bs +: 


**The Emotions and the Will. 3y Alexander Rain, LL.D.” Third edition 
flargely altered]. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 0 ie 

; * Essais de Critique générale par Charles Renouvier.’ Second ¢dition, revue 
et considérablemert augmentée. Premier Essai: Logique générale et formelle. 3 
vols i2mo. Deuxiéme Essai: Psychologie rationelle. 3 vols. 12mo. Paris: Aux 
1875. 
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f the more popular he will become. The two | 

I f indubitably the widest influence in England and America | 

nD f Bain nd Spencer, who have little in common 

explain things by physical reasons as much as possi- | 

i | 

f illustrative fact : whilst Mr. Hodgson, a writer | 

rn . i t er thorough and original than either, is unread 
md unknown be e in his books the concatenation of the thoughts is 
‘ \ 1 tl lustrati nstan subordinate. The thoroughness of 

i} of Bain’s treatises, and the truly admirable sagacity of | 

f the psychological analyses and reductions they contain, has made | 

n deservedly classical It seems hardly worth while to devote our spac 
2ivin in account ‘the third edition of one of them, for every one inte- 

ested in psychology must read the originals themselves. We propose, | 

there ' ly to use Mr. Bain for the purpose of giving greater relief to | 

e merits of a French philosopher, Renouvier, who seems as yet unknown | 

{ iin rij h readers, but who has given to the philosophy which Bain repre- | 

nts a forin in our opinion far more clear, perfect, and consistent than has 

een attained by any English write | 

Kor Bain is not only L psychologist proper, does not merely deveribe | 

mental facts as items in the inventory of nature, but also speculates about | 

nature asa whole. The fault we find in him in this capacity is his frag- | 
mentariness and consequent inconsistency. Fragmentariness—the willing- 
ness to settle only so much of a subject at a time as is practically needful 

has become such a tradition in the history of the British mind, that 

hilosophers who, like Spencer, are thoroughly systematic and construc- 
ve in their form, are viewed with suspicion and dislike on that very 


account by many minds of Anglo-Saxon type. This is surely a vicious ex- 


treme, for the very impulse to which philosophies owe their being is the 
craving for a consistent compicteness ; and every powerful attempt to rear a 
thorough system of thought has an intellectual s/y/e about it which is, wstheti- 
‘ally considered, to say the least, far nobler than the slouchy dumping of 
materials to which Mr. Bain treats us. 

he most important of these fragmentary British contributions to 
philosophy are the criticisms and negations called nominaiism and nihilism. 
Pogether they form the positivism, empiricism, or phenomenalism which 
They 


Such nou- 


within a certain sphere are so congenial to the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
issert that nothing has reality except actual particular facts. 
menal substances as matter, nature, power, are admitted alike by meta- 


physics and by popular philosophy or common sense; but criticism 


rutinizes them only to proclaim that they are absolutely void of meaning 
except as names descriptive of particular phenomena. Deseribe these com- 
and you have named allthere is If the particulars will happen just 


so each time, the assumption of a ‘‘ substance” to produce them is mere 


Accordingly, the school of Mill 


& mere sum of separate phenomena or 


image-worship—a fifth wheel to a coach. 
and Bain regard the world as 
representations which habitually group themselves into certain orders, with 
which we grow more or less familiar, and which consequently seem more or 
less rational and necessary. To account for the particular habits of 
yrouping, or ** laws” of nature and of mind, is on this theory the next prob- 
en. The 


Knglish school has always tried more or less to evade this part 


f the subject 


und, reducing the principles of grouping to as small a num- 


ras possible (e.g, space and causality to time), it has treated what 
remained in a hazy sort of manner, as not worthy of much attention any- 
how, M. Renouvier’s polemic against the metaphysical notions of Substance, 
of Infinite in « ence, and of abstract ideas seems to us more powerfal 
uw anything which has been written in English ; but he differs from his 


English allies in giving as great an emphasis to the laws of grouping as to 
the phenomena grouped. The laws are for him equally with the pheno- 


mena absolute and distinct. In facet, a ‘* phenomenon” apart from its 


t 
group, law, or function is an inconceivable nonentity. 
But his great point of divergence from Bain and Mill lies in his treat- 


¢ 


ent of the problem of Freedom, and here, it seems to us, is shown the ad- 
tntage of a systematically-thought philosophy over one fragmentarily fed 
from heterogeneous sources. We have no space to discuss the sources of 


» English prejudice in favor of psychical determinism. Every reader of 


Mill's * Autobiography’ will remember the striking passage in which he 
narrates the hypochondria which this doctrine produced in his youthful 


the strongest proof of the essentially pious character of that 


iind that this inherited belief was clung to in spite of its not being logically 


lled for by the rest of Mill’s philosophic creed. For if any man may be 
e in free-will i surely one who repudiates the notion ‘of an infinite 
x substa from which ** the remediless flux of existence ” pro- 

ind’ who denies that there is any real coerciveness in the relation of 
effect. Both these denials were Mill’s. M. Renouvier most justly 
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insists that the only logical enemy of free-will is the doctrine of Substance 
Spencer, for example, with his ‘ Unknowable,’ is bound in 
honor to oppose it ; but the opposition of Bain, who seems te hold to the 


or Pantheism. 


ultimate distinctness of each phenomenon, and the ultimate inexplicability 
of their order of succession, can only be regarded as a caprice. 

Renouvier at a stroke clears the question of a cloud of quibbles by stat- 
ing it in simple phenomenal terms. For him it is merely a question as to 
the ambiguity of certain futures, those human acts, namely, which are pre- 
What are the phenomena here ? A representation 
arises in a mind, but e+ it can discharge itself into a train of action, it is 
inhibited by another which confronts it. This, on the point of discharging 
itself, is again checked by the first, which returns with a reinforced intensi- 
ty, and so for a time the pendulum swings to and fro, till finally one or the 
other representation recurs with such a degree of reinforcement that the 
tumult ceases, and an act, a decision for the future, or the arrest of a pas- 
This stable survival of one representation is 
called a volition. The whole question of its predetermination relates to the 
intensity of the degree of reinforcement with which the triumphant repre- 
sentation recurs. Asa matter of fact, in critical cases (which are the only 
cases bearing on the question) this intensity is utterly unknown beforehand. 
Is it potentially and essentially a knowable quantity ? If nof, our acts are 
in certain cases original commencements of series of phenomena, whose 
realization excludes other series which were previously possible. If so, they 
form part of an adamantine and eternal uniformity. But who shall de- 
cide? The argumentation of Bain that as a matter of fact men always do 
expect each other to act with predictable uniformity is—sit venta verbo— 
rubbish. It could never be urged by one who was not already on other 
grounds prejudiced in favor of determinism. In one of his earliest works, 
Helmholtz, who as well as any living man may claim to give voice to the 
scientific spirit, says that when the proximate causes of phenomena are 
alterable themselves, we must seek further for a cause of their alteration, 
and so on till we reach an unalterable principle. 


ceded by deliberation 


sionate impulse takes place. 


‘* Now, whether [he continues], in reality, all events are to be carried 
back to such causes, whether nature be fully explicable, or whether changes 
occur in it which do not fall under the law of necessary causality, and do 
consequently belong to the realm of freedom or spontaneity, cannot now 
be decided. It is, at all events, clear that a science whose object it is to 
understand nature must start with the assumption of her intelligibility, 
and conclude and enquire according to this assumption until it at last is 
forced by irrefutable facts to the admission of its own limitations.’ 


The ‘assumption ” of a fixed law in natural science is thus, according to 
this authority, an intellectual postulate, just as the assumption of an ulti- 
mate law of indetermination might be a moral postulate in treating of 
certain human deliberations. Is each assumption true in its sphere, or is 
determinism universal ? Since no man can decide empirically, must one 
remain for ever uncertain, or shall one anticipate evidence and boldly choose 
Apart from the fact that doubt is practically impossible in 
certain cases which touch the conduct of life, doubt itself is an active 
state, one of voluntary inhibition or suspense. So that whichever plan one 
adopts, one’s state is the result of other factors than pure receptivity of 
intelligence. The entire nature of the man, intellectual, affective, and 
volitional, is (whether avowedly or not) exhibited in the theoretic attitude 
he takes in such a question as this, And this leads M. Renouvier to a 
most vigorous and original discussion of the ultimate grounds of certitude, 
of belief in g: nera/, from which he returns to make his decision about this 
particular point. All yard-stick criteria of certitude have failed. Mr. 
Spencer’s ‘‘inconceivability of the opposite” breaks down from the prac- 
tical impossibility of unanimity in any given case. When the Philosopher 
of Evolution says we ouy/t to find the opposite of his First Principles incon- 
ceivable and dubs us ‘* pseudo” thinkers if we do not, he simply begs the 
question and appeals to the authority of his personal insight as against ours. 
Now, says Renouvier, such an appeal is at bottom inevitable so soon as 
we leave the narrow standing-point of the present moment in conscious- 
ness (pyrrhonism). This latter alone is the aliquid ineoneussum philosophers 
have sought ; but it is barren. Beyond it everywhere is doubt. 

‘* The radical sign of will, the essential mark of that achieved develop- 
ment which makes man capable of y presses. on all things and raises him 
to his dignity of an independent and autonomous being, is the possibility 
of doubt. . . . The ignorant man doubts little, the fool still less, the 
madman not atall. . . . Certitude is not and cannot be an absolute 
condition. It is, what is too often forgotten, a state and an act of man 
. . . @ State in which he posits his consciousness, such as it is, and 
stands by it. Properly speaking, there is no certitude ; all there is is men 
who are certain. Certitude is thus nothing but belief . . . a 
moral attitude.” 

Thus in every wide theoretical conclusion we must seem more or less 
arbitrarily to choose our side. Of course the choice may at bottom be 


one’s side ? 
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predetermined in each case, but also it may not. This brings us hack to 
our theoretical dilemma about freedom, concerning 


now bow to the necessity of making a 


which we must 
choice ; for suspense itself 
it we should 
boldly espousing a truth. 


cases in which any indecision 


would be a choice. and a most practical one, since by 
forfeit the possible benefits of 
If this be a moral world, there are 
about its being so must be death to the soul. Now, if our choice is prede- 
termined, there is an end of the matter ; whether predetermined to the truth 
of fatality or the delusion of liberty, is all one for us. 
truly free, then the only possible way of getting at that truth is by the 
Here the act of belief and the 
object of belief coalesce, and the very essential logie of the situation 
demands that we wait not for any outward sign, but, with the possibility of 
doubting open to us, voluntarily take the alternative of faith. Renouvier 
boldly avows the fuil conditions under which alone we can be right if free- 
dom is true, and says: ‘* Let our liberty pronounce on its own real exis- 
tence.” 
process, must be postulated if taken at all. 


py yssible 


Sut if our choice is 


exercise of the freedom which it implies. 


It and necessity being alike indemonstrable by any quasi-material 


‘*T prefer to affirm my liberty and to affirm it by means of my liberty. 
. . . My moral and practical certitude begins Jogically by the certitude 
of my freedom, just as practically my freedom has always had to intervene 
in the constitution of my speculative certitude.” 

Others need not decide in the same way, but let them confess, if their 
way is determinism, that unless they deduce it @ priori from the existence 
of a metaphysical substance, they choose it just as our author chooses his 
way, because on the whole they prefer it. This fact is usually unconsci- 
ously smuggled out of sight ; but, concealed or expressed, it debars either 
side from protesting on grounds of logical method, or form of procedure, 
against the other. The protest must come from extra-logical considera- 


“tions ; and the ultimate decision of which side is right and which wrong 


shall only be reached ambulando or at the final integration of things, if at 
all. Of course, freedom thus carried into the very heart of our theoretic acti- 
vity becomes the corner-stone of our author’s philosophy, and by its use he 
thinks ‘‘the minimum of faith produces the maximum of result.” 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
THERE is a certain smartness about ‘Achsah: A New England Life- 
Study’ which may make it popular in those rustic communities where 
living examples of the models portrayed in its pages are to be found. The 
author, whose nom de plume is Rev. Peter Pennot, is possibly not so much 
a clergyman himself as an admirer of those clergymen who are not averse 
to the national exercise of driving fast trotters, and who also leaven the 
rigid routine of orthodoxy by seasonable worldly jesting : as an inhabitant 
of Boston, he is not impossibly one of the congregation which forms the 
Sunday audience at the Boston Theatre, listening to a prominent preacher 
who is at present without a church of his own. These conjectures are per- 
haps allowable, in view of the warm praise given a clergyman of that sort, 
who, however, is not so lucky in charming one person of the book as he is 
in addressing a large multitude. This person, the heroine, Achsah, is 
a country girl, the daughter of Deacon Sterne. 

sions of her father : 

‘*Mrs. Sterne had full control of Achsah’s education. 
taught her to look upon her father with reverence. She came into his pre- 
sence with awe, and left it with a sense of relief. As a child, she often 
kissed her father, but with much the same feeling as she would have kissed 
a bronze statue. She sat on his knee with much the same sense of comfort 
that she would have sat upon a tombstone. She thought of him always as 
of a tal] man in sombre-hued clothes, whom she, in common with the world. 
knew as Deacon Sterne. She never thought of him as ‘ my father.’” 


These are her early impres- 


She had first 


This deacon is the best-drawn character of the book: his cunning, hypo- 
crisy, and meanness make him just such an amusing caricature of cer- 
tain Yankee faults as would seem the unvarnished truth say to Mr. Robert 
Toombs or Mr, Jefferson Davis. He bears the mark of being drawn from 
life by a very bitter enemy, who does not always hold his hand when he is 
expressing his scorn. The hero, Owen Rood, who accumulates money by 
writing magazine articles—one of them on Luther !—is a creature of the 
imagination rather than of flesh and blood. His troubles are of a familiar 
sort, and are easily cleared away as we approach the end of the story. 
What is good in all this is the account of the unadulterated New Er gland 
people ; less good is the romantic part, and the plot is too light to bear the 
superstructure. 

‘A New Godiva’ 


shows considerable ingenuity in its construction ; it 
** Achsab: A New England Life-Study. Br Rer Peter Pennot.’ Illustrated 
Bos'on: Lee & Shepard. 1876. 
‘A New Godiva. By istanley Hope 





Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1876 
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has a } f such complexity that it might‘well have fitted 


ordinary novels ; but the author’s weakness is his indistinct drawing 
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people. Sir Arthur Deverell signs deeds without reading 


quently he is more surprised than the reader of average intelligence can be 


when he hears he has become a pauper. He immediately drops out of 


ken of all his former friends, takes another name, and comes as near dyin 








from starvation and insufficient care as is possible. Meanwhile, his wif 
saves him from perishing by earning some money in a way of which he does 
not approve when he comes to hear of it later, and there is still mucl 
misery ; but finally peace shines on a reunited household. The book 
full of incident, and we have found it readable in spite of the 

tency of some of the characters, who find it hard to live up to th 
encompasses them. 

Quite as intricate is the story of *A Family Secret,’ which has, m 
over, the merit of giving good pictures of Sout eat justa 
of the war. It does not open very well, as it seems to promise a greater display 
of local pride and local sentimentality than would be sidered admit 
other parts of the world. A number of haughty Virginian { 
herents of the Lost Cause come on the stage, and are set 
trast with the characteristic Yankee, 2neas Tadpole. who is 
like as his name, and who has already frequently app n fieti 
earliest avatar being in the name of Uriah Heep. This degenerate neas 
is afraid of horses, he is inattentive to personal cleanliness, he pronounces 
“half” * harf,” he is a blackmail in short, he justifies his surname rather 


than that given him in baptism ; and, finally, after being discovered in | 
nefarious practices, he is last heard of as **the popular pastor of one of t! 
largest and most influential churches of Boston.” But even he = is 
shadowy villain by the side of Julinn Harfleur,who, in his way, is a domest 
Nero ; 


marize the various misdeeds of these two vi 


he stops at no crime. It would require a long paragraph to sum 
lains ; what is better is the way 
in which Southern life is portrayed, with admiration 


ception of what is ridiculous. For instanee, when the knights at a 


nament ” were choosing names before the tilt, *** The Black Prin W 
objected to at first by our worthy major, on the ground that it would be dk 
rogatory to the dignity of the occasion, and likely to propagate incendiar 
ideas, for any one to appear in the character of a ‘nigger*® ; but when the 


1 1: ) ° 


matter was explained to him he withdrew his objections, merely insisting 
that the hero of Creev and Poitiers should be announced as the * Prince j 
Black.’ ” 


novels written south of Mason and Dixon’s line 


} hy ‘ } 


Jesting of this sort, and on such a subject. is something new in 


Mr. Thomas Hardy calls his last novel, ‘The Hand of Ethelberta,’ 


comedy in chapters,” and this sub-title defines the book well, and indicates 
what constitutes its merit, namely, that it is amusing throughout, while it 
reveals its main fault, the feeling of unreality which it leaves behind. 

heroine, whose hand is sought by many men, is the daughter of a but 
She had been edueated for a governess, had been married by a young m: 


of good family who very soon afterwards died, leaving 


her a voung widow 


in good society, which is ignorant of the secret of her birth. S 


from ignoring her humble relations, although she 


a 


any superfluous information about herself and her belongings upon the 


great world, he 


= ‘ 


This, it will be seen, is a condition of things that gives 
writer an excellent chance to introduce a variety of amusing scenes, and if 
| 


Ethelberta is a charming creature 


who bears a strong likeness to Bathsheba in ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd. 


is a chance he by no means neglects. 
and to her whose pranks are narrated in *Under the Greenwood Tre: 


which still remains, in our opinion, Mr. Hardy's best novel. She presents 


a singular combination of good and bad qualities, but what is represented 
as one of her main virtues—her desire to make a good marriage in order to 
aid her family—leaves the romantic reader cold, and when at the end of the 
book she accomplishes this, one turns from the book with something like 
disgust. Up to that point, however, one is constantly interested ; the 
double part Ethelberta has to play keeps the reader in a constant twitter of 


anxiety, and the talk of all the characters is veryentertaining. One of Mr. 


Hardy's most admirable qualities, and one that sets him very high among 
writers of novels, is his boundless invention; he never simply says a thing hap- 
petted and trusts to that to meke a satisfactory impression on the reader ; he 
represents the thing happening, he brings in a scene showing us in what 


manner it happened, wha and what they all said. Tence, 


almost as vividly as on the stage, we see Eithelberta coquetting with her 


admirers, struggling with difficult questions of domestic economy, and 


forming plans for the future, and her lovers talking about her in despair, 
‘A Family Secret: A Novel. By Phiiade! 
phia: J. B. Liprincott & Co. 1876. 
‘The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy, author of ‘ Far frem the Madding 
Crowd,’ etc. Leisure Hour Series. New York: Henry Holt &Co. 1876 


‘Elzey Hay” (Fanny Andrews).’ 
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trying to win her good graces, ete., cte.—the list is endless. Take, for ex- | 
ample, the last chapter, in which the interest of the reader is concentrated | 
about Knolisea—how well the different emotions of these whoare all hasten- | 


re pre ~¢ nted, how 
! Except for the conclusion, we should have little to criticise in this 
Mr. Hardy’s ; 

' 


r they do hear—that he is writing a new story. 


production of and, as it is, his admirers will still be glad to 
wheneve 
ay e at this time of a new novel by the author of * The Wide, 
World? could 
have done twenty years ago, and certainly at no period in the world’s his- 
tory could * Wych Hazel’ have been so much admired as its famous prede- 
cessor, When a German or Frenchman says anything about American 
fiction, it is pretty apt to be the case that his reading has been confined to 
‘The Wide, Wide World’ ; but if he undertakes to fill out his knowledge 
by adding this last novel to his list, he will find one great difficulty in his 
way, and that is the extraordinary style in which the book is written. The 
pert, epigrammatic speeches of the characters are almost unintelligible ; 
they are like the sentences of people who try to condense a great deal into 
Ilere, for instance, is the hero- 
ine’s conversation with her guardian in a stage-coach. He had supposed 
her guilty of purloining a kitten frem the house where she had been dining— 


not possibly create as much excitement as it would 


the ten words of a telegraphic message. 


‘*But presently, lifting one corner of her basket-lid, Wych Hazel drew 
forth a radiant spray of roses, and laid them penitently upon the averted 
line of her guardian’s coat-sleeve. 

*** Where did you get that ?’ he said. ‘You had better put it in the 
baskei, my dear ; it will stand a better chance to keep fresh.’ 

‘*** Do you prefer pinks, sir ?—or here are bachelor’s buttons—’ 

***'They seem rather common things to me,’ said Mr. Falkirk, slowly, 
yet with a somewhat pacified brow. There was no kitten in the basket ! 

‘**T hadn’t the heart to bring puss, as we were going to Catskill,’ whis- 
pered Miss Hazel. 

“** We!’ ejaculated Mr. Falkirk. 

‘* ‘Nominative case, first person plural, sir !’ 

*** And what’s the definition of an adverb ?’ 

** * Something which qualifies your suffering—n’vst-ce pas, Mr. Falkirk ?’ 

*** Certainly, by its primary action upon your doing, Miss Hazel. We 

are going to Chickaree.’ ” 
The whole novel is written"in this vein of condensed sprightliness, which 
at times is as hard reading as a book of Latin inscriptions. There is a love- 
story told in the same way, and interspersed with cecasional flings at the 
follies of society, which generally ccme frem the lips of the hero, a young 
man of twenty-five, who objects to dancing the German. 

Meanwhile, what does Mrs. Bloomfield Mcore in her novel, ‘On Danger- 
ous Ground,’ make of American society ? ‘*It had been the desire of the 
life * of her heroine, Agatha Lee, ‘*‘to have a Platonic friendship.” It had 
been, apparently, the desire of all the other wemen’s lives to have warmer 
feelings, Aristotelian possibly, fora great many men. Mrs. Grey goes out 
on the cliffs at Newport and lets Frank Mortimer kiss her hair—her hair 
which, it is insinuated, is as false as her heart. The next morning Mor- 
timer asks Agatha to marry him, but she had been watching him the night 
before, and for that reason and others she refuses his offer. Mrs. Tracey, 
who had already been in love with her sister-in-law’s husband, and kad 
married Mr. Tracey out of pique, is caught by her husband being violently 
kissed by Paul Howard, so that Mr. Tracey, who has himself fallen in love 
with Agatha, gets a divorce, for of course no picture of American life could 
be complete without a divorce. When free, Mrs, Tracey marries Frank 
Mortimer. Howard consoles himself with flirting so violently with a Mrs. 
Matthews that her husband has to interfere, and finally to shoot Howard in 
a duel. 
to live in a hut near Naples. Mortimer, after his wife’s death, marries 
Grey; in fact, all these people tie themselves, snake fashion, 
into inextricably confusing knots. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Agatha, after a long correspondence with Mr. Tracey, in which he at once 
ignobly shirks his part by making his letter consist of nothing but a familiar 
quotation, finally marries him. Fortunately, the novel stops here, and we 
have no further information given us about her probable elopements, 
separations, ete. Newport, Philadelphia, end various cities of Europe are 
the scenes of these unamusing frivoliiies ; but Philadelphia is the favorite 
spot, for ‘‘one may travel over the world and return without finding 
another city where the suppers can vie with those given 
at Philadelphia balls; and though one should pursue researches 
for more charming women or for girls with more beauty equally far, 


Mrs 


town or 


*‘Wych Hazel. By Susan and Anna Warner, authors of ‘ Wide, Wide World,’ 
*Queechv,’ ete., ete.’ New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1876. 

‘On Dangerous Ground; or. Agatha’s Friendship: A Romance of American 
Society. By Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore.’ International Series. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coate 1876 
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Miss Penn marries Mr. Atherton, and runs away with Mr. Jenkins | 
| families (9,208 inhabitants). 
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they will return to give the palm to the Quaker City.” The design 
which has inspired the heaping together of these unsavory incidents 
is the reformation of society, to show “the folly and the danger of 
‘platonic attachments’” and ‘the wickedness of flirting”; but, with 
all respect for the excellence of the author’s intentions, it may well be 
doubted whether she furthers their accomplishment by the means she has 
chosen, for certainly the impression the reader is likely to receive is that of 
the glaring vulgarity of all these people rather than that of Spartan virtue. 
Still, whether bad or gocd in its tendencies, the novel is too unimportant 
to need much discussion. 


A Paragraph History of the United States, etc. With brief Notes on 
Contemporaneous Events. Chronologically arranged.—A Paragraph Iis- 
tory of the American Revolution —Revolutionary Times. Sketches of our 
Country, its People, and their Ways one handred years ago. By Edward Ab- 
bott. (Boston : Roberts Bros. 1875-76.)—These three pocket volumes will 
rank with the most useful as well as most handy of Centennial publications. 
The first two are alike in plan, but the ‘ History of the Revolution’ is skil- 
fully illustrated with cuts of Revolutionary antiquities, and with campaign 
sketch-maps which more pretentious histories often lack. The notes on 
contemporaneous events are in Italic type, room being made for them at 
one side within the body of each paragraph. They take a liberal range, and, 
if not always what one might have expected, they are never trivial. We 
incline to think the mode of their insertion distracting, as the mind is taxed 
to associate a ecnsecutive series of events, having for the most part a causal 
connection, with isolated facts taken almost at random from other scries. 
As an instance of this we may cite the paragraph for 1681, the date of 
William Penn's grant, the contemporaneous event being ‘‘ First. penny-post 
set up in London and itssuburbs.” One might associate these unrelated facts 
by means of the (unintentional) pun, but otherwise it were difficult. It 
would seem preferable to have grouped the synchronisms in periods, and 
to have ranged them either at the beginning of a chapter or at the bottom 
of the page. 

Where there is so much condensation, and where recognized authorities 
are confessedly followed without any attempt at independent criticism, 
fault- finding of course becomes easy. We venture upon a few criticisms 
with a view to perfecting that which is already so good. And first we note, 
without censure, in the ‘ United States,’ that the voyage of Verrazzani is 
admitted without hesitation, and that there is no hint that the legend of 
Goffe at Hadley has been called in question. What is not quite excusable 
is the statement on p. 32 that Washington’s father ‘‘ traced his English an- 
cestry back to the twelfth century.” It ought to he notorious by this time that 
Washington’s pedigree cannot be traced (nor did he himself pretend that it 
could) beyond his great-grandfather, the emigrant. Mr. Abbott’s ‘ Revolu- 
tion’ is noticeably moderate in tone, and fair to all the colonies in represent- 
ing their several parts in the great movement. Nevertheless, Rhode Island 
mizht complain that such important events as the occupation of Newport 
by the British and its evacuation have neither a paragraph nor so much as 
a line devoted to them, in spite of the connection of our French allies 
with the latter incident. Newport, as it happens, is again slighted in 
‘Revolutionary Times.’ On page 14 Mr. Abbott is naming, after some old 
map, the chief cities in the order of their importance (in 1776). Providence 
ranks fifth, while Newport is not mentioned at all. On p. 41 he says: 
‘*Newport had been eclipsed by Providence, whose population was now 
about 5,000.” By the Rhode Island census of 1774, however, Providence 
reckoned but 655 families (4,321 inhabitants), while Newport had 1,590 
Before the British occupation, therefore (De- 
cember, 1776), Providence had probably less than half the population of its 
sister capital ; but in the next three years the commercial prospects of New- 
port were ruined, and it was half deserted. Its princely Jews never re- 
turned. ‘ Revolutionary Times,’ though well put together and extremely 
interesting, has more the air of a made book than has either of its predeces- 
A sign of this is the appearance in the closing chapter of the slang 
refrain of ‘Punch in the presence of the passenjare,” which it had been 
better taste to relegate to the limbo of other passing fashions. Still an- 
other mark of haste is the imperfect entries in a select list of books to 
consult, which is given at the end of the volume. Thus we find : ‘‘ Old New 
England Traits. unt. Boston : —” when it could scarcely have required 
a half-hour’s search to verify the imprint as follows : ‘‘New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1873.” As Mr. Abbott warns his readers that many of the 
books he names are excessively rare, they might easily be misled by such a 
blank as this. So, too, in the case of Schroeder’s ‘ Life and Times of Wash- 
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rarity ; and in place of a double blank, ‘ 
jnserted in another edition. 


But if we were to say more we should give the impression that this litile 
series is not (what it is) a very weleome and even charming addition to our 
individual in character, and in general entirely trustworthy. 
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York, author of a ‘ Treatise on Human Physiology,’ ‘ Civil Policy of America ‘ History of the American Civil War,’ etc. Revised Edition, 
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Chis edition of the ‘ History of the Intellectual Development of Europe’ has been prepared expressly to supply a popular demand for a cheap 
and convenient edition of a work which has been translated into every important modern language of Europe, and has received the commendation 
of the ereatest thinkers of America and other countries 
it is one of the not least remarkable achievements in the progress of the positive phi- theme, now again lost in unapproachable raptures of sound, as true greatness, endurance, 
hy it ha nade in the English tongue. A noble and even magnificent at- self-control, are reflected in the grand turning-points of European story 
enka ‘ie ie ag ‘igre ; : ; anal It is eminently encyclopedic. It ransacks every accredited science, all the 
tempt ‘rame i duction from all the recorded phenomena of European, Asiatic, an most recent discoveries, and every indepe ndent source of historical information. 
North African history The strongly human sympathy and solicitud hy hat Comte showed might and ought to be done for the whole world of Man, what 
i f its most entrancing charms, istomed though a 1 ntific Mr. } ickle commenced for England, Scotland, France, and Spain, Dr. Draper has effected 
ha fth ht, or uninterested in the g ul elaboration t and prin iples, on the whole of Europe The gigantic vastness of the task is almost paralyzing, contained 
here he can at least port himself amidst noble galleries of hist rical paintings, and thrill as is u 1e result in a very moderate space, but it is done none the less carefully and thoroughly. 
again at the vision of the touching epochs that go to form the drama of the mighty European All - latest researches in history, all the most recent discoveries in the realms of 
past This isno dry enumeration of names and dates, no mere catalogue of isolated events geology, mechanical science, natural science, and language, every minute particular that can 
and detached pieces of heartless mechanism. Rather does this work come to us as a mystic explain or y sare ate the general progress of all the European races from the most primitive 
harmony, blending into one the treasured records of unnumbered histories and biographies, ages, are accurately and co piously detailed in their several relations. Nor is the author with- 
the accumulated stores of sciences the most opposed, and erudition the most incongruous, out such an art of repre sentation as can render a book not only such as we ought to read, but 
yw descending into slow and solemn depths of tone, as sin, cruelty, intolerance, form the also such as we like to read.”"— Westminster Review. 
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‘Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion,’ etc. Post 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2. 
inded on the discoveries whi have been most recently mad ‘“* Mr. Gladstone’s self-imposed task is no light one. The general result of his enquiries 
juarters, both of which may be reflect some interesting light has convinced him, first, that the Siege of Troy is historical, and that it occurred some time 
jan war, the one directly, the lirectly indeed, but hardly less | between the commencement of the fourteenth and the close of the third quarter of the thir- 
ne is the presumed identification of certain remains long hidden deep | teenth century B.c.—the date satisfying the Egyptian records most fully, being the period 
sarlik in the Troad, the other the fragmentary record of events connect- | B.C. 1316-1307 ; second, that Homer lived, and that the Iliad was composed, ‘ not, indeed, of 
t; mitive era the history of the Greeks and Trojans with that of Egypt. . . ne essity, at or very near the exact time of the siege, but within the general limits of the age 
l erstanding ‘Homer’ in the sense which Mr. Gladstone attaches to the name, as the to which the event belonged,’ and not centunes after; third, that Homer was an Achaian, 
master who composed, not substantially only, but in almost every detail, the Iliad and Odys- | and not an Asiatic Greek of the period subsequent’ to the Dorian conquest.””—Pali Mall 
ey as we now possess them. Such is t! ie contention of Mr stone, which he has en- Gazette, London. 
forced with vast learning and ingenuity. Saturday Review, London ‘* Another work by Mr. Gladstone on the poems of Homer will be eagerly read and 
* Mr. Gladstone is a very fascinating companion.” —£ raminer, London, eagerly criticised, not by scholars only, but by all who have a care and interest for literature. 
‘Me. Gladstone sh his I : ¢ “1 : aoe Both subject and author alike claim a wider circle of readers than falls to the lot of the ordi- 
Mr, Gladstone shows, in this book, a mastery by detail and a persuasive power that nary student. To say that Mr. Gladstone displays his usual powers of persuasiveness and 
ete haracteristic of him. . . . Whatever it may have been or may yet be his fate to disesta- | fowing eloquence in the volume before us would be needless ; nor can we fail to derive new 
lish, he will have done much to establish the reality of Homer and the Trejanus labor of suggestions and new insight into the old Epic of Greece from one who knows and loves it so 
which Homer sung Spectator, London. well.”"—Academy, London. 
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Professor R vested with almost romant rd of wong » rit gravel-beds of the Somme, in 1841, and culminating in 1857 in the discovery of the Nean- 
man in I | Ir St Ag s t was f the plo rina | de -_ skull. Professor Rau has gathered together the human relics of the Drift period, 
eries of contributic ivper’s Magazin ew en revised by ; hie, and = remains of coexistent lower animals, and has reproduced for us the life of the Cave 
" h itions and alterations hav nn sw dem y the recent progress Dwellers and of the primitive inhabitants of the Lake Settlements. His account is profusely 

it nvestigation in this field. The re of the investigations of the last thirty- | illustrated with representations of the implements, artistic products, and other interesting 
five years h een remarkable, beginni vi . Perthe’s memorable discoveries in the memorials of prehistoric men.”’ 
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